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Carter XV. 


A SPLENDID OFFER, 


T was a strange coincidence that only two days after this con- 


versation with Miss Kennedy, Harry received his first offer of 
employment. 

It came from the Brewery, and was in the first instance a 
mere note sent by a clerk, inviting ‘H. Goslett’ to call at the 
Accountant’s Office at ten in the morning. The name, standing 
bare and naked by itself, without any preliminary title of respect, 
Mister, Master, or Sieur, presented, Harry thought, a very miser- 
able appearance. Perhaps it would be difficult to find a readier 
method of insulting a man than to hurl his own name at his head. 
One may understand how Louis Capet must have felt when thus 
reduced to a plain simplicity. 

‘What on earth,’ Harry asked, forgetting his trade, ‘can they 
want with me?’ 

In business houses, working men, even of the gentle craft of 
cabinet-making, generally carry with them tools, sometimes wear 
an apron, always have their trousers turned up, and never wear a 
collar—using, instead, a red muffler, which keeps the throat warmer, 
and does not so readily show the effects of London fog and smoke. 
Also some of their garments are sometimes made of corduroy, and 
their jackets have bulging pockets, and their hats not unfrequently 
have a pipe stuck into them. This young working man repaired 
to the trysting-place in the easy attire in which he was wont to 
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roam about the bowers of the East End. That is to say, he looked 
like a carelessly dressed gentleman. 


Harry found, at the office, his uncle, Mr. Bunker, who snorted 
when he saw his nephew. 

‘ What are you doing here?’ he asked. ‘ Can’t you waste your 
time and bring disgrace on a hard-working uncle outside the place 
where he is known and respected ?’ 

Harry sighed. 

‘Few of us,’ he said, ‘ sufficiently respect their uncles. And 
with such an uncle—ah!’ 

What more might have passed between them, I know not. 
Fortunately, at this point, they were summoned to the presence of 
the Chief Accountant. 

He knew Mr. Bunker and shook hands with him. 

‘Is this your nephew, Mr. Bunker?’ he asked, looking 
curiously at the very handsome young fellow who stood before him 
with a careless air. 

‘Yes; he’s my nephew; at least, he says so,’ said Mr. Bunker 
surlily. ‘Perhaps, sir, you wouldn’t mind telling him what you 
want, and letting him go. Then we can get to business.’ 

‘ My business is with both of you.’ 

‘Both of us?’ Mr. Bunker looked uneasy. What business 
could that be in which he was connected with his nephew ? 

‘ Perhaps I had better read a portion of a letter received by me 
yesterday from Miss Messenger. That portion which concerns 
you, Mr. Bunker, is as follows.’ 

Rather a remarkable letter had been received at the Brewery 
on the previous day from Miss Messenger. It was remarkable, 
and, indeed, disquieting, because it showed a disposition to inter- 
fere in the management of the Great Concern, and the interference 
of a young lady in the Brewery boded ill. 

The Chief Brewer and the Chief Accountant read it together. 
They were a grave and elderly pair, both in their sixties, who had 
been regarded by the late Mr. Messenger as mere boys. . For he 
was in the eighties. 

‘ Yes,’ said the Chief Brewer, as his colleague read the missive 
with a sigh, ‘I know what you would say. It is not the thing 
itself; the thing is a small thing; the man may even be worth 
his pay; but it is the spirit of the letter, the spirit, that concerns 
me.’ 

‘It is the spirit,’ echoed the Chief Accountant. 

‘ Either,’ said the Chief Brewer, ‘ we rule here, or we do not.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said the Chief Accountant, ‘ and well put.’ 
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‘If we do not,’—here the Chief Brewer rapped the middle 
knuckle of the back of his left hand forefinger with the tip of 
his right hand forefinger,—‘ if we do not, what then ?’ 

They gazed upon each other for a moment in great sadness, 
having before their eyes a hazy vision in which Miss Messenger 
walked through the Brewery, putting down the mighty and lower- 
ing salaries. A grateful reward for long and faithful services! 
At the thought of it, these two servants in their own eyes became 
patriarchal, as regards the length of years spent in the Brewery, 
and their long services loomed before them as so devoted and so 
faithful as to place them above the rewarding power of any salary. 


The Chief Accountant was a tall old gentleman, and he stood 
in a commanding position on the hearthrug, the letter in one 
hand and a pair of double eyeglasses in the other. 

‘You will see from what I am about to read to you, Mr. 
Bunker,’ he began, ‘ that your services, such as they were, to the 
late Mr. Messenger, will not go unrewarded.’ 

Very good, so far; but what had his reward to do with his 
nephew ? 

‘You were a good deal with Mr. Messenger at one time, I 
remember, Mr. Bunker.’ 

‘I was; a great deal.’ 

‘Quite so—quite so—and you assisted him, I believe, with his 
house property and tenants, and so forth.’ 

‘I did.’ Mr. Bunker cleared his throat. ‘I did, and often 
Mr. Messenger would talk of the reward I was to have when he 
was took.’ 

‘He left you nothing, however; possibly because. he forgot. 
You ought, therefore, to be the more grateful to Miss Messenger 
for remembering you; particularly as the young lady has only 
heard of you by some kind of chance.’ 

‘ Has she—has she—sent something ?’ he asked. 

The Chief Accountant smiled graciously. 

‘She has sent a very considerable present indeed.’ 

‘Ah!’ Mr, Bunker’s fingers closed as if they were grappling 
with bank notes, 

‘Is it,’ he asked, in trembling accents,—‘ is it a cheque ?’ 

‘I think, Mr. Bunker, that you will like her present better than 
a cheque.’ 

‘There can be nothing better than one of Miss Messenger’s 
cheques,’ he replied gallantly. ‘Nothing in the world, except 
perhaps one that’s bigger. I suppose it’s notes, then?’ 

‘Listen, Mr. Bunker :— 
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‘ “ Considering the various services rendered to my grandfather 
by Mr. Bunker, with whom I believe you are acquainted, in con- 
nection with his property in Stepney and the neighbourhood, I 
am anxious to make him some substantial present. I have therefore 
caused inquiries to be made as to the best way of doing this. I 
learn that he has a nephew named Henry Goslett, by trade a 
cabinet-maker,” here Mr. Bunker made violent efforts to suppress 
emotion, “who is out of employment. I propose that he should 
be received into the Brewery, that a shop with all that he wants 
should be fitted up for him, and that he attend daily until any- 
thing better offers, to do all that may be required in his trade. I 
should wish him to be independent as regards time of attendance, 
and that he should be paid at the proper rate for piece-work. In 
this way, I hope Mr. Bunker may feel that he has received a 
reward more appropriate to the friendly relations which seem 
to have existed between my grandfather and himself than a mere 
matter of money, and I am glad to be able to gratify him in find- 
ing honourable employment for one who is, I trust, a deserving 
young man.” 

‘ Then, Mr. Bunker, there is this why, good heavens! man, 
what is the matter ?’ 

For Mr. Bunker was purple with wrath. Three times he 
essayed to speak, three times he failed. Then he put on his hat 
and fled precipitately. 

‘ What is the matter with him?’ asked the Chief Accountant, 

The young workman laughed. 

‘I believe, he replied, ‘that my uncle expected the 
cheque.’ 

‘ Well, well!’ the Chief Accountant waved his hand. ‘ Thereis 
nothing more to be said. You will find your shop; one of the 
porters will take you to it; you will have all the broken things 
that used to be sent out, kept for you to mend, and—and—all 
that. What we want a cabinet-maker for in the Brewery, I do 
not understand. That will do. Stay—you seem a rather superior 
kind of workman.’ 

‘TI have had an education,’ said Harry, blushing. 

‘Good; so long as it has not made you discontented. 
Remember that we want sober and steady men in this place, and 
good work.’ 

‘I am not certain yet,’ said Harry, ‘that I shall be able to take 
the place.’ : 

‘Not take the place? Not take a place in Messenger’s 
Brewery ? Do you know that everybody who conducts himself well 
here is booked for life? Do you know what you are throwing 
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away? Not take the place? Why, you may be cabinet-maker 
for the Brewery till they actually pension you off.’ 

‘I am—lI am a little uncertain in my designs for the future. 
I must ask for a day to consider.’ 

‘Take a day. If, to-morrow, you do not present yourself in 
the workshop prepared for you, I shall tell Miss Messenger that you 
have refused her offer.’ 

Harry walked away with a quickened pulse. So far, he had 
been posturing only as a cabinet-maker. At the outset, he had 
no intention of doing more than posture for a while, and then go 
back to civilised life with no more difference than that caused by 
the revelation of his parentage. As for doing work, or taking a 
wage, that was very, very far from his mind. Yet now he must 
either accept the place, with the pay, or he must stand confessed 
a humbug. There remained but one other way, which was a 
worse way than the other two. He might, that is to say, refuse 
the work without assigning any reason. He would then appear 
in the character of a lazy and worthless workman—an idle 
apprentice, indeed; one who would do no work while there was 
money in the locker for another day of sloth. With what face 
would he stand before Miss Kennedy, revealed in these—his true 
colours ? 

It was an excellent opportunity for flight. That occurred to 
him. But flight—and after that last talk with the woman whose 
voice, whose face, whose graciousness had so filled his head and 
inflamed his imagination. 

He walked away, considering. 

When a man is very much perplexed, he often does a great 
many little odd things. Thus, Harry began by looking into the 
office where his cousin sat. 

Josephus’s desk was in the warmest part of the room, near the 
fire—so much promotion he had received. He sat among half-a- 
dozen lads of seventeen or twenty years of age, who did the 
mechanical work of making entries in the books. This he did, 
too, and had done every day for forty years. Beside him stood a 
great iron safe where the books were put away at night. The 
door was open. Harry looked in, caught the eye of his cousin, 
nodded encouragingly, and went on his way, his hands in his 
pockets. 

When he came to Mrs. Bormalack’s, he went in there, too, and 
found Lord Davenant anxiously waiting for the conduct of the 
Case to be resumed, in order that he might put up his feet and 
take his morning nap. 

‘This is my last morning,’ Harry said. ‘As for your Case, 
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old boy, it is as complete as I can make it, and we had better 
send it in as soon as we can, unless you can find any more 
evidence.’ 

‘No—no,’ said his lordship, who found this familiarity a relief 
after the stately enjoyment of the title, ‘there will be no more 
evidence. Well, if there’s nothing more to be done, Mr. Goslett, 
I think I will ’—here he lifted his feet—‘and if you see Clara 
Martha, tell her that—that—’ 

Here he fell asleep. 

It was against the rules to visit the Dressmakers’ Association 
in the morning or afternoon. Harry therefore went to the room 
where he had fitted his lathe, and began to occupy himself with 
the beautiful cabinet he was making for Miss Kennedy. But he 
was restless: he was on the eve of a very important step. To 
take a place: to be actually paid for piece-work: is, if you please, 
a very different thing from pretending to have a trade. 

Was he prepared to give up the life of culture ? 

He sat down and thought what such a surrender would mean. 

First, there would be no club: none of the pleasant dinners at 
the little tables with one or two of his own friends: no easy chair 
in the smoking-room for a wet afternoon: none of the talk with 
men who are actually in the ring—political, literary, artistic, and 
dramatic: none of the pleasant consciousness that you are behind 
the scenes, which is enjoyed by so many young fellows who belong 
to good clubs. The club in itself would be a great thing to sur- 
render. 

Next, there would be no society. 

He was at that age when society means the presence of beauti- 
ful girls: therefore, he loved society, whether in the form of a 
dance, or a dinner, or an at-home, or an afternoon, or a garden- 
party, or any other gathering where young people meet and ex- 
change those ideas which they fondly imagine to be original. 
Well: he must never think any more of society. That was closed 
to him. 

Next, he must give up most of the accomplishments, graces, 
arts, and skill which he had acquired by dint of great assiduity 
and much practice. Billiards, at which he could hold his own 
against most; fencing, at which he was capable of becoming 4 
professor; shooting, in which he was ready to challenge any 
American; riding; the talking of different languages; what 
would it help him now to be a master in these arts? They must 
all go; for the future he would have to work nine hours a day for 
tenpence an hour, which is two pounds a week, allowing for Satur- 
day afternoon. There would simply be no time for practising any 
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single one of these things, even if he could afford the purchase of 
the instruments required. 

Again: he would have to grieve and disappoint the kindest 
man in the whole world—Lord Jocelyn. 

I think it speaks well for this young man that one thing did 
not trouble him—the question of eating and drinking. He would 
dine no more: working men do not dine; they stoke. He would 
drink no more wine: well, Harry found beer a most excellent 
and delicious beverage, particularly when you get it umadul- 
terated. 

Could he give up all these things? He could not conceive it 
possible, you see, that a man should go and become a workman, 
receiving a wage and obeying orders, and afterwards resume his 
old place among gentlemen, as if nothing had happened. Indeed, 
it would require a vast amount of explanation. 

Then he began to consider what he would get if he remained. 

One thing only would reward him. He was so far gone in love, 
that for this girl’s sake he would renounce everything and become 
a workman indeed. 

He could not work; the quiet of the room oppressed him: he 
must be up and moving while this struggle went on. 

Then he thought of his uncle Bunker and laughed, remember- 
ing his discomfiture and wrath. While he was .laughing the door 
opened, and the very man appeared. 

He had lost his purple hue, and was now, in fact, rather pale, 
and his cheeks looked flabby. 

‘ Nephew,’ he said huskily, ‘I want to talk to you about this 
thing; give over sniggerin’, and talk serious now.’ 

‘ Let us be serious.’ 

‘This is a most dreadful mistake of Miss Messenger’s: you 
know at first I thought it must be a joke. That was why I went 
away; men of my age and respectability don’t like jokes. But it 
was no joke. I see now it is just a mere dreadful mistake, which 
you can set right.’ 

‘ How can I set it right ?’ 

‘To be sure, I could do it myself, very easily. I have only 
got to write to her, and tell her that you’ve got no character, and 
nobody knows if you know your trade.’ 

‘I don’t think that would do, because I might write as well——’ 

‘The best plan would be for you to refuse the situation and go 
away again. Look here, boy ; you come from no one knows where; 
you live no one knows how; you don’t do any work; my impres- 
sion is you don’t want any, and you’ve only come to see what you 
can borrow or steal. That’s my opinion. Now, don’t let’s argue, 
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but just listen. If you'll go away quietly, without any fuss, just 
telling them at the Brewery that you’ve got to go, I’ll give you 
—yes—l'll give you—twenty pounds down! There!’ 

‘Very liberal indeed! But I am afraid ‘ 

‘T’ll make it twenty-five. A man of spirit can do anything 
with twenty-five pounds down. Why, he might go to the other 
end of the world. If I were you I’d go there. Large openings 
there for a lad of epirit—large openings! Twenty-five pounds 
down, on the nail.’ 

‘ It seems a generous offer, still——’ 

‘ Nothing,’ Mr. Bunker went on, ‘has gone well since you 
came. There’s this dreadful mistake of Miss Messenger’s; then 
that Miss Kennedy’s job. I didn’t make anything out of that com- 
pared with what I might, and there’s the > He stopped 
because he was thinking of the houses. 

‘I want you to go,’ he added, almost plaintively. 

‘And that, very much, is one of the reasons why I want to 
stay. Because, you see, you have not yet answered a question of 
mine. What did you get for me when you traded me away ?’ 

For the second time his question produced a very remarkable 
effect upon the good man. 

When he had gone, slamming the door behind him, Harry 
smiled sweetly. 

‘I know, he said, ‘that he has done “ something,” as they call 
it. Bunker is afraid. And I—yes—I shall find it out and terrify 
him still more. But, in order to find it out, i must stay. And ifI 
stay, I must be a workman. And wear an apron! And a brown- 
papercap! No. I draw the line above aprons. No consideration 
shall induce me to wear an apron. Not even—no—not if she 
were to make the apron a condition of marriage.’ 


Cnarter XVI, 
HARRY'S DECISION, 


He spent the afternoon wandering about the streets of Stepney, 
full of the new thought that here might be his future home. 
This reflection made him regard the place from quite a novel point 
of view. As a mere outsider, he had looked upon the place 
critically, with amusement, with pity, with horror (in rainy 
weather), with wonder (in sunshiny days). He was a spectator, 
while before his eyes were played as many little comedies, come- 
diettas, or tragedies or melo-dramas as there were inhabitants. But 
no farces, he remarked, and no burlesques. The Life of industry 
contains no elements of farce or of burlesque. But if he took this 
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decisive step he would have to look upon the East End from an 
inside point of view; he would be himself one of the actors, he 
would play his own little comedy. Therefore he must introduce 
the emotion of sympathy, and suppress the critical attitude 
altogether. 

There was once an Earl who went away and became a sailor 
before the mast; he seems to have enjoyed sailoring better than 
legislating, but -was, by accident, ingloriously drowned while so 
engaged. There was also the Honourable Timothy Clitheroe 
Davenant, who was also supposed to be drowned, but in reality 
exercised until his death, and apparently with happiness, the craft 
of wheelwright. There was another unfortunate nobleman, well 
known to fame, who became a butcher in a colony, and liked it. 
Precedents enough of voluntary descent and eclipse, to say nothing 
of the involuntary obscurations, as when an émigré had to teach 
dancing, or the son of a Royal Duke was fain to become a village 
schoolmaster. These historical parallels pleased Harry’s fancy 
until he recollected that he was himself only a son of the people, 
and not of noble descent, so that they really did not bear upon his 
ease, and he could find not one single precedent in the whole of 
history parallel with himself. ‘Mine,’ he said, formulating 
the thing, ‘is a very remarkable and unusual case. Hereis a man 
brought up to believe himself of gentle birth, and educated as a 
gentleman, so that there is nothing in the most liberal training of 
a gentleman that he has not learned, and no accomplishment which 
becomes a gentleman that he has not acquired. Then he learns 
that he is not a gentleman by birth, and that he is a pauper; where- 
fore, why not honest work? Workis noble, to be sure, especially 
if you get the kind of work you like, and please yourself about 
the time of doing it; nothing could be a more noble spectacle 
than that of myself working at a lathe for nothing, in the old days ; 
would it be quite as noble at the Brewery, doing piece-work ?’ 

These reflections, this putting of the case to himself, this grand 
dubiety, occupied the whole afternoon. When the evening came, 
and it was time for him to present himself in the drawing-room, 
he was no further advanced towards a decision. 

The room looked bright and restful; wherever Angela went, 
she was accompanied and surrounded by an atmosphere of refine- 
ment. Those who conversed with her became infected with her 
culture ; therefore, the place was like any drawing-room at the 
West End, save for the furniture, which was simple. Ladies 
would have noticed, even in such little things, in the way in which 
the girls sat and carried themselves, a note of difference. To Harry 
these minutis#s were unknown, and he saw only a room full of girls 
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quietly happy and apparently well-bred ; some were reading ; some 
were talking ; one or two were ‘ making’ something for themselves, 
though their busy fingers had been at work all day. Nelly and 
Miss Kennedy were listening to the Captain, who was telling a 
yarn of his old East Indiaman. The three made a pretty group, 
Miss Kennedy seated on a low stool, at the captain’s knee, while 
the old man leaned forward in his arm-chair, his daughter 
beside him watching, in her affectionate and pretty way, the 
face of her patron. 

The quiet, peaceful air of the room, the happy and contented 
faces which before had been so harassed and worn, struck the 
young man’s heart. Part of this had been his doing; could he go 
away and leave the brave girl who headed the little enterprise to 
the tender mercies of a Bunker? The thought of what he was 
throwing up—the club life, the art life, the literary life, the 
holiday time, the delightful roving in foreign lands which he 
should enjoy no more—all seemed insignificant considered beside 
this haven of rest and peace in the troubled waters of the East 
End. He was no philanthropist ; the cant of platforms was in- 
tolerable to him; yet he was thinking of a step which meant 
giving up his own happiness for that of others: with, of course, 
the constant society of the woman he loved. Without that com- 
pensation the sacrifice would be impossible. 

Miss Kennedy looked up and nodded to him kindly, motioning 
him not to interrupt the story, which the Captain presently 
finished. 

Then they had a little music and a little playing, and there 
was a little dancing—all just as usual; a quiet, pleasant evening ; 
and they went away. 

‘You are silent to-night, Mr. Goslett,’ said Angela, as they 
took their customary walk in the quiet little garden called Stepney 
Green. 

‘Yes. Iam like the parrot: I think the more.’ 

¢ What is in your mind?’ 

‘This: I have had an offer—an offer of work—from the 
Brewery. Miss Messenger herself sent the offer, which I am to 
accept, or to refuse, to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ An offer of work? I congratulate you. Of course you will 
accept?’ She looked at him sharply, even suspiciously. 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘You have forgotten,’ she said—in other girls the words and 
the tone of her voice would have sounded like an encouragement— 
‘You have forgotten what you said only last Sunday evening.’ 

‘No, I have not forgotten. What I said last Sunday evening 
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only increases my embarrassment. I did not expect, then—I did 
not think it possible that any work here would be offered to me.’ 

‘Is the pay insufficient ?’ 

‘No; the pay is to be at the usual market rate.’ 

‘ Are the hours too long ?’ 

‘Iam to please myself. It seems as if the young lady had 
done her best to make me as independent as a man who works 
for money can be.’ 

‘Yet you hesitate. Why?’ 

He was silent ; thinking what he should tell her. The whole 
truth would have been best; but then, one so seldom tells the 
whole truth about anything, far less about oneself. He could not 
tell her that he had been masquerading all the time, after so many 
protestations of being a real working man. 

‘Ts it that you do not like to make friends among the East 
End workmen?’ 

‘No. He could answer this with truth. ‘It is not that. 
The working men here are better than I expected to find them. 
They are more sensible, more self-reliant, and less dangerous. 
To be sure, they profess to entertain an unreasoning dislike for rich 
people, and, I believe, think that their lives are entirely spent 
over oranges and skittles. I wish they had more knowledge of 
books, and could be got to think in some elemental fashion about 
Art. I wish they had a better sense of beauty, and I wish they 
could be got to cultivate some of the graces of life. You shall 
teach them, Miss Kennedy. Also, I wish that tobacco was not 
their only solace. I am very much interested in them. That is 
not the reason.’ 

‘If you please to tell me—’ she said. 

‘Well, then ’—he would tell that fatal half-truth—‘ the reason 
is this: you know that I have had an education above what Fortune 
intended for me when she made me the son of Sergeant Goslett.’ 

‘I know,’ she replied. ‘It was my case, as well; we are com- 
panions in this great happiness.’ 

‘The man who conferred this benefit upon me, the best and 
kindest-hearted man in the world, to whom I am indebted for 
more than I can tell you, is willing todo morefor me. If I please, 
I may live with him, in idleness.’ 

‘You may live in idleness? That must be, indeed,a tempting 
offer !’ 

‘ Idleness,’ he replied, a little hurt at her contempt for what 
certainly was a temptation for him, ‘does not always mean doing 
nothing.’ 

‘What would you do, then ?’ 
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‘ There is the life of culture and art— 

‘Oh, no!’ she replied. ‘ Would you, really, like to become 
one of those poor creatures who think they lead lives devoted to 
art? Would you like to grow silly over blue china, to quarrel 
about colour, to worship Form in poetry, to judge everything by 
the narrow rules of the latest pedantic fashion ?’ 

‘ You know this art world, then ?’ 

‘I know something of it, I have heard of it. Never mind me, 
think of yourself. You would not, you could not, condemn your- 
self to such a life.’ 

* Not to such a life as you picture. But, consider, I am offered 
a life of freedom instead of servitude.’ 

‘Servitude! Why, we are all servants one of the other. 
Society is like the human body, in which all the limbs belong to 
each other. There must be rich and poor, idlers and workers; we 
depend one upon the other ; if the rich do not work with and for 
the poor, retribution falls upon them. The poor must work for 
the rich, or they will starve; poor or rich, I think it is better to 
be poor; idler or worker, I know it is better to be worker.’ 

He thought of Lord Jocelyn: of the pleasant chambers in 
Piccadilly: of the club: of his own friends: of society: of little 
dinners: of stalls at the theatre: of suppers among actors and 
actresses: of artists and their smoking-parties: of the men who 
write, and the men who talk, and the men who know everybody, 
and are full of stories: of his riding, and hunting, and shooting: 
of his fencing, and billiards, and cards. 

All these things passed through his brain swiftly, in a moment. 
And then he thought of the beautiful woman beside him, whose 
voice was the sweetest music to him that he had ever heard. 

‘You must take the offer,’ she went on, and her words fell upon 
his ear like the words of an oracle toa Greek in doubt. ‘ Work at 
the Brewery is not hard. You will have no task-master set over 
you; you are free to go and come, to choose your own time: there 
will be, in so great a place there must be, work, quite enough to 
occupy your time. Give up yearning after an idle life, and work 
in patience.’ 

‘Is there anything,’ he said, ‘to which you could not persuade 
me ?’ 

‘ Oh, not for me!’ she replied impatiently. ‘ It is for yourself. 
You have your life before you, to throw away or to use. Tell me,’ 
she hesitated a little; ‘you have come back to your own kith 
and kin, after many years. They were strange to you at first, all 
these people of the East End—your own people. Now that you 
know them, should you like to go away from them, altogether 
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aWay, and forget them? Could you desert them? You know, if 
you go, that you will desert them, for between this end of London 
and the other there is a great gulf fixed, across which no one 
ever passes. You will leave us altogether if you leave us now.’ 

At this point Harry felt the very strongest desire to make it clear 
that what concerned him most would be the leaving her, but he 
repressed the temptation, and merely remarked that if he did 
desert his kith and kin, they would not regret him. His Uncle 
Bunker, he explained, had even offered him five-and-twenty pounds 
to go. 

. It is not that you have done anything, you know, except to 
help us in our little experiment,’ said Angela, ‘ But it is what 
you may do, what you shall do, if you remain.’ 

‘What can I do?’ 

‘You have knowledge: you have a voice: you have a quick 
eye and a ready tongue: you could lead, you could preside. Oh! 
what a career you might have before you!’ 

‘You think too well of me, Miss Kennedy. I ama very lazy 
and worthless kind of man.’ 

‘No.’ She shook her head and smiled superior. ‘I know you 
better than you know yourself. I have watched you for these 
months. And then, we must not forget, there is our Palace of 
Delight.’ 

‘Are we millionaires ?’ 

‘Why, we have already begun it. There is our drawing- 
room; it is only a few weeks old, yet see what a difference there is 
already. The girls are happy; their finer tastes are awakened ; 
their natural yearnings after things delightful are partly satisfied ; 
they laugh and sing now; they run about and play. There is 
already something of our dream realised. Stay with us, and we 
shall see the rest.’ 

He made an effort and again restrained himself. 

‘I stay, then,’ he said, ‘for your sake—because you command 
me to stay.’ 


Had she done well? She asked herself the question in the 
shelter of her bedroom, with great doubt and anxiety. This 
young workman, who might if he chose be a—well—yes—a 
gentleman—quite as good a gentleman as most of the men who 
pretend to the title—was going to give up whatever prospects he 
had in the world, at her bidding, and for her sake. For her sake! 
Yet, what he wished was impossible. 

What reward, then, had she to offer him that would satisfy 
him? Nothirig. Stay, he was only aman. One pretty face was 
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as good as another; he was struck with hers for the moment. 
She would put him in the way of being attracted by another. 
Yes; that would do. This settled in her own mind, she put the 
matter aside, and, as she was very sleepy, she only murmured to 
herself, as her eyes closed, ‘ Nelly Sorensen.’ 


Carter XVII. 
WHAT LORD JOCELYN THOUGHT. 


TuE subject of Angela’s meditations was not where she thought 
him, in his own bedroom. When he left his adviser, he did not 
go in at once, but walked once or twice up and down the pavement, 
thinking. What he had promised to do was nothing less than to 
reverse, altogether, the whole of his promised life; and this is no 
light matter, even if you do it for love’s sweet sake. And Miss 
Kennedy, being no longer with him, he felt a little chilled from 
the first enthusiasm. Presently he looked at his watch: it was 
still early ; only half-past ten. 

‘There is the chance,’ he said. ‘It is only a chance. He 
generally comes back somewhere about this time.’ 

There are no cabs at Stepney, but there are tramways which 
go quite as fast, and, besides, give one the opportunity of exchang- 
ing ideas on current topics with one’s travelling companions. 
Harry jumped iuto one, and sat down between a bibulous old gentle- 
man, who said he lived in Fore Street, but had for the moment 
mislaid all his other ideas, and a lady who taiked to herself as she 
carried a bundle. She was rehearsing something dramatic, a 
monologue, in which she was ‘ giving it.’ to somebody unknown. 
And she was so much under the influence and emotion of imagina- 
tion, that the young man trembled lest he might be mistaken for 
the person addressed. However, happily, the lady so far restrained 
herself, and Aldgate was reached in peace. There he took a 
hansom and drove to Piccadilly. 

The streets looked strange to him after his three months’ 
absence ; the lights, the crowds on the pavements, so different 
from the East End crowd; the rush of the carriages and cabs taking 
the people home from the theatre, filled him with a strange longing. 
He had been asleep; he had had a dream; there was no Stepney ; 
there was no Whitechapel Road: a strange and wondrous dream. 
Miss Kennedy and her damsels were only part of this vision. A 
beautiful and delightful dream. He was back again in Piccadilly, 
and all was exactly as it always had been. 

So far all was exactly the same, for Lord Jocelyn was in his 
chamber, and alone. 
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‘ You are come back to me, Harry ?’ he said, holding the young 
man’s hand ; ‘ you have had enough of your cousins and the worthy 
Bunker. Sit down, boy. I heard your foot on thestairs. I have 
waited for it along time. Sit down and let me look at you. 
To-morrow you shall tell me all your adventures.’ 

‘It is comfortable,’ said Harry, taking his old chair poe one 
of his guardian’s cigarettes. ‘ Yes, Piccadilly is better, in some 
respects, than Whitechapel.’ 

‘ And there is more comfort the higher up you climb, eh?’ 

‘Certainly, more comfort. There is not, I am sure, such an 
easy chair as this east of St. Paul’s.’ 

Then they were silent, as becomes two men who know what is 
in each other’s heart, and wait for it to be said. 

‘You look well,’ said Harry presently. ‘Where did you spend 
the summer ?’ 

‘Mediterranean. Yacht. Partridges.’ 

‘Of course. Do you stay in London long?’ 

And so on. Playing with the talk, and postponing the inevi- 
table, Harry learned where everybody had been, and who was 
engaged, and who was married, and how one or two had joined the 
majority since his departure. He also heard the latest scandal, 
and the current talk, and what had been done at the Club, and 
who had been black-balled, with divers small bits of information 
about people and things. And he took up the talk in the old 
manner, and fell into the old attitude of mind quite naturally, 
and as if there had been no break at all. Presently the clock 
pointed to one, and Lord Jocelyn rose. 

‘We will talk again to-morrow, Harry my boy, and the day 
after to-morrow, and many days after that. I am glad to have 
you back again.’ He laid his hand upon the young man’s shoulder. 

‘Do not go just yet,’ said Harry, blushing and feeling guilty, 
because he was going to inflict pain on one who loved him. ‘I 
cannot talk with you to-morrow.’ 

‘ Why not ?’ 

‘Because—sit down again and listen—because I have made up 
my mind to join my kith and kin altogether, and stay among them.’ 

‘What? Stay among them ?’ 

‘You remember what you told me of your motive in taking 
me. You would bring up a boy of the people like a gentleman. 
You would educate him in all that a gentleman can learn, and then 
you would send him back to his friends, whom he would make 
discontented, and so open the way for civilisation.’ 

‘I said so—-did I? Yes; but there were other things, Harry. 
You forget that motives are always mixed. There was affection 
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for my brave sergeant and a desire to help his son; there were all 
sorts of things. Besides, I expected that you would take a rough 
kind of polish only—like nickel, you know, or pewter—and you 
turned out real silver. A gentleman, I thought, is born, not 
made. This proved a mistake. The puddle blood would show, 
I expected : which was prejudice, you see, because there is no such 
thing as puddle blood. Besides, I thought you would be stupid 
and slow to pick up ideas, and that you would pick up only a few; 
supposing, in my ignorance, that all persons not “ born,” as the 
Germans say, must be stupid and slow.’ 

‘ And I was not stupid ?’ 

‘You? The brightest and cleverest lad in the whole world— 
you stepped into the place I made for you as if you had been born 
for it. Now tell me why you wish to step out of it.’ 

‘Like you, sir, I have many motives. Partly, I am greatly 
interested in my own people: partly, I am interested in the place 
itself and its ways; partly, I am told, and I believe, that there is 
a great deal which I can do there—do not laugh at me.’ 

‘I am not laughing, Harry; I am only astonished. Yes, you 
are changed: your eyes are different, your voice is different. Go 
on, my boy.’ 

*I do not think there is much to say—I mean, in explana- 
tion. But of course I understand—it is a part of the thing— 
that if I stay among them I must he independent. I could no 
longer look to your bounty, which I have accepted too long. I 
must work for my living.’ 

‘Work? And what will you do?’ 

‘I know a lot of things, but somehow they are not wanted at 
Stepney, and the only thing by which I can make money seems to 
be my lathe—I have become a cabinet-maker.’ 

‘Heavens! You have become a cabinet-maker? Do yott 
actually mean, Harry, that you are going to work—with your 
hands—for money ?’ 

‘Yes; with my hands. I shall be paid for my work; I shall 
live by my work. The puddle blood, you see.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘there is no proof of puddle blood 
in being independent. But think of the discomfort of it.’ 

‘I have thought of the discomfort. It is not really so very 
bad. What is your idea of the life I shall have to live?’ 

‘Why,’ said Lord Jocelyn, with a shudder, ‘you will rise at 
six; you will go out in working clothes, carrying your tools, and 
with your apron tied round and tucked up like a missionary bishop 
on his way to a confirmation. You will find yourself in a workshop 
full of disagreeable people, who pick out unpleasant adjectives and 
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tack them on to everything, and whose views of life and habits are 
-—well, not your own. You will have to smoke pipes at a street 
corner on Sundays; your tobacco will be bad; you will drink bad 
beer—Harry! the contemplation of the thing is too painful.’ 

Harry laughed. 

‘The reality is not quite so bad,’ he said. ‘ Cabinet-makers 
are excellent fellows. And as for myself, I shall not work in a 
shop, but alone. I am offered the post of cabinet-maker in a great 
place where I shall have my own room to myself, and can please 
my own convenience as to my hours. I shall earn about tenpence 
an hour, say seven shillings a day, if I keep at it.’ 

‘If he keeps at it,’ murmured Lord Jocelyn, ‘he will make 
seven shillings a day.’ 

‘Dinner in the middle of the day, of course,’ Harry went on, 
with a cheerful smile. ‘At the East End everybody stokes at one. 
We have tea at five and supper when we can get it. A simpler 
life than yours.’ 

‘ This is a programme of such extreme misery,’ said Lord Joce- 
lyn, ‘that your explanations are quite insufficient. Is there, I 
wonder, a woman in the case ?’ 

Harry blushed violently. 

‘There is a woman, then?’ said his guardian triumphantly. 
‘There always is. I might have guessed it from the beginning. 
Come, Harry, tell me all about it. Is it serious? Is she—can she 
be—at Whitechapel—a lady ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Harry, ‘it is quite true. There is a woman, and I 
am in love with her, She is a dressmaker,’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘ And a lady.’ 

Lord Jocelyn said nothing. 

‘A lady,’ Harry repeated the words, to show that he knew what 
he was saying. ‘But it isno use. She won’t listen to me.’ 

‘That is more remarkable than your two last statements. 
Many men have fallen in love with dressmakers ; some dressmakers 
have acquired partially the manners of a lady ; but that any dress- 
maker should -refuse the honourable attentions of a handsome 
young fellow like you, and a gentleman, is inconceivable.’ 

‘A cabinet-maker, not a gentleman. But do not let us talk of 
her, if you please.’ 

Then Lord Jocelyn proceeded, with such eloquence as was at 
his command, to draw a picture of what he was throwing away 
compared with what he was accepting. There was a universal 
feeling, he assured his ward, of sympathy with him; everybody 
felt that it was rough on such a man as himself to find that he was 
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not of illustrious descent ; he would take his old place in society, 
all his old friends would welcome him back among them, with 
much more to the same purpose. 

It was four o’clock in the morning when their conversation 
ended, and Lord Jocelyn went to bed sorrowful, promising to renew 
his arguments in the morning. As soon as he was gone, Harry 
went to his own room and put together a few little trifles belong- 
ing to the past which he thought he should like. Then he wrote 
a letter of farewell to his guardian, promising to report himself 
from time to time, with a few words of gratitude and affection. 
And then he stole quietly down the stairs and found himself in the 
open street. Like a school-boy, he had run away. 

There was nobody left in the streets. Half-past four in the 
morning is almost the quietest time of any; even the burglar has 
gone home, and it is too early for anything but the market-garden 
carts on their way to Covent Garden. He strode down Piccadilly 
and across the silent Leicester Square into the Strand. He 
passed through that remarkable thoroughfare, and, by way of Fleet 
Street, where even the newspaper offices were deserted, the leader- 
writers and the editor and the sub-editors all gone home to bed, to 
St. Paul’s. It was then a little after five, and there was already a 
stir. An occasional foot-fall along the principal streets. By the 
time he got to the Whitechapel Road there were a good many up 
and about, and before he reached Stepney Green the day’s work 
was beginning. Thenight had gone and the sun was rising, for it 
was six o’clock and a cloudless morning. At ten he presented 
himself once more at the accountant’s office. 

‘Well ?’ asked the Chief. 

‘T am come,’ said Harry, ‘to accept Miss Messenger’s offer.’ 

‘You seem pretty independent. However, that is the way with 
you working men nowadays. I suppose you don’t even pretend 
to feel any gratitude ?’ 

‘I don’t pretend,’ said Harry pretty hotly, ‘ to answer questions 
outside the work I have to do.’ 

The Chief looked at him as if he could, if he wished, and was 
not a Christian, annihilate him. 

‘Go, young man,’ he said presently, pointing to the door, ‘go 
to your work. Rudeness to his betters a working man considers 
due to himself, I suppose. Go to your work.’ 

Harry obeyed without a word, being in such a rage that he 
could not speak. When he reached his workshop, he found waiting 
to be mended an office-stool with a broken leg. I regret to re- 
port that this unhappy stool immediately- became a ‘stool with 
four broken legs and a kicked-out seat, 
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Harry was for the moment too strong for the furniture. 

Not even the thought of Miss Kennedy’s approbation could 
bring him comfort. He was an artisan, he worked by the piece, 
that was nothing. The galling thing was to realise that he must 
now behave to certain classes with a semblance of respect, because 
now he had his ‘ betters.’ 

The day before, he was a gentleman who had no ‘ betters.’ He 
was enriched by this addition to his possessions, and yet he was not 
grateful. 


CuarterR XVIII. 


THE PALACE OF DELIGHT, 


THERE lies on the west and south-west of Stepney Green a 
triangular district, consisting of an irregular four-sided figure— 
what Euclid beautifully calls a trapezium—formed by the White- 
chapel Road, the Commercial Road, Stepney Green and High 
Street, or Jamaica Street, or Jubilee Street, whichever you please to 
call your frontier. This favoured spot exhibits in perfection all 
the leading features which characterise the great Joyless City. It 
is, in fact, the heart of the East End. Its streets are mean and 
without individuality or beauty; at no season and under no condi- 
tions can they ever be picturesque ; one can tell, without inquiring, 
that the lives led in those houses are all after the same model, 
and that the inhabitants have no pleasures. Everything that 
goes to make a city, except the means of amusement, is to be 
found here. There are churches and chapels—do not the blackened 
ruins of Whitechapel Church stand here? There are superior 
‘seminaries’ and ‘ academies,’ names which linger here to show where 
the yearning after the genteel survives; there is a Board School, 
there is the great London Hospital, there are almshouses, there 
are even squares in it—Sidney Square and Bedford Square, to 
wit—but there are no gardens, avenues, theatres, art galleries, 
libraries, or any kind of amusement whatever. 

The leading thoroughfare of this quarter is named Oxford 
Street, which runs nearly all the way from the New Road to 
Stepney Church. It begins well with some breadth, a church and 
a few trees on one side, and almshouses with a few trees on the 
other. This promise is not kept; it immediately narrows and be- 
comes like the streets which branch out of it, a double row of little 
two-storied houses, all alike. Apparently they are all furnished 
alike ; in each ground-floor front there are the red curtains and the 
white blind of respectability, with the little table bearing some- 
thing, either a basket of artificial flowers, or a big Bible, or a vase, 
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or acase of stuffed birds from foreign parts, to mark the gentility of 
the family. A little farther on, the houses begin to have small 
baleonies on the first floor, and are even more genteel. The 
streets which run off north and south are like unto it but meaner. 
Now, the really sad thing about this district is that the residents 
are not the starving class, or the vicious class, or the drinking 
class; they are a well-to-do and thriving people, yet they desire no 
happiness, they do not feel the lack of joy, they live in meanness 
and are contented therewith. ‘So that it is emphatically a repre- 
sentative quarter and a type of the East End generally, which is 
for the most part respectable and wholly dull, and perfectly con- 
tented never to know what pleasant strolling and resting-places, 
what delightful interests, what varied occupation, what sweet 
diversions there are in life. 

As for the people, they follow a great variety of trades. 
There are ‘travelling drapers’ in abundance; it is, in fact, the 
chosen quartier of that romantic following; there are a good 
many stevedores, which betrays the neighbourhood of docks; there 
are some who follow the mysterious calling of herbalist, and I 
believe you could here still buy the materials for those now forgotten 
delicacies, saloop and tansy pudding. You can, at least, purchase 
medicines for any disease under the sun if you know the right 
herbalist to go to. One of them is a medium as well; and if you 
call on him, you may be entertained by the artless prattle of the 
‘ sperruts,’ of whom he knows one or two. They call themselves 
all sorts of names—such as Peter, Paul, Shakespeare, Napoleon, 
and Byron—but in reality there are only two of them, and they 
are bad actors. Then there are cork-cutters, ‘ wine-merchants’ 
engineers ’—it seems rather a grand thing for a wine merchant, 
above all other men, to want an engineer; novelists do not want 
engineers—sealing-wax manufacturers, workers in shellac and zinc, 
sign-painters, heraldic painters, coopers, makers of combs, iron- 
hoops, and sunblinds, pewterers, feather-makers—they only pretend 
to make feathers; what they really do is to bny them, or to pluck 
the birds, and then arrange the feathers and trim them; but 
they do not really make them—ship-modellers, a small but haughty 
race; mat-dealers, who never pass a prison without using bad 
language, for reasons which many who have enjoyed the comforts 
of a prison will doubtless understand. There are also a large 
quantity of people who call themselves teachers of music. This 
may be taken as mere pride and ostentatious pretence, because no 
one wants to learn music in this country, no one ever plays any 
music, no one has adesire to hearany. Ifany one called and asked 
for terms of tuition, he would be courteously invited to go away, or 
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the professor would be engaged, or he would be out of town. In 
the same way, a late learned professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge was reported always to have important business in the 
country if an Arab came to visit the colleges. But what a lift 
above the stevedores, pewterers, and feather pretenders to be a 
professor of music ! 

Angela would plant her Palace in this region, the most fitting 
place, because the most dreary; because here there exists nothing, 
absolutely nothing, for the imagination to feed upon. It is, in 
fact, though this is not generally known, the purgatory prepared 
for those who have given themselves up too much to the enjoy- 
ment of roses and rapture while living at the West End. How 
beautiful are all the designs of Nature! Could there be, anywhere 
in the world, a more fitting place for such a purgatory than such a 
city? Besides, once one understands the thing, one is further 
enabled to explain why these grim and sombre streets remain with- 
out improvement. To beautify them would seem, in the eyes of 
pious and religious people, almost a flying in the face of Provi- 
dence. And yet, not really so; for it may be argued that there are 
other places also fitted for the punishment of these purgatorial 
souls—for instance, Hoxton, Bethnal Green, Battersea, and the Isle 
of Dogs. 

Angela resolved, therefore, that on this spot the Palace of Joy 
should stand. There should be, for all who chose to accept it, a 
general and standing invitation to accept happiness and create 
new forms of delight. She would awaken in dull and lethargic 
brains a new sense, the new sense of pleasure; she would give 
them a craving for things of which as yet they knew nothing. 
She would place within their reach, at nocost whatever, absolutely 
free for all, the same enjoyments as are purchased by the rich. A 
beautiful dream. They should cultivate a noble discontent ; they 
should gradually learn to be critical; they should import into their 
own homes the spirit of discontent; they should cease to look on 
life as a daily uprising and a down-sitting, a daily mechanical toil, 
a daily rest. To cultivate the sense of pleasure is to civilise. 
With the majority of mankind the sense is undeveloped, and is 
chiefly confined to eating and drinking. Toteach the people how 
the capacity of delight may be widened, how it may be taught to 
throw out branches in all manner of unsuspected directions, was 
Angela’s ambition. A very beautiful dream. 

She owned so many houses in this district that it was quite 
easy to find a place suitable for her purpose. She discovered 
upon the map of her property a whole four-square block of small 
houses, all her own, bounded north, south, east, and west by streets 
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of other small houses, similar and similarly situated. This site 
was about five minutes west of Stepney Green, and in the district 
already described. The houses were occupied by weekly tenants, 
who would find no difficulty in getting quarters as eligible else- 
where. Some of them were in bad repair; and what with main- 
tenance of roofs and chimneys, bad debts, midnight flittings, and 
other causes, there was little or no income derived from these 
houses. Mr. Messenger, indeed, who was a hard man, but not 
unjust, only kept them to save them from the small owner like 
Mr. Bunker, whose necessities and greed made him a rack-rent 
landlord. 

Having fixed upon her site, Angela next proceeded to have 
interviews—but not on the spot, where she might be recognised— 
with lawyers and architects, and to unfold partially her design. 
The area on which the houses stood formed a pretty large plot of 
ground, ample for her purpose, provided that the most was made of 
the space and nothing wasted. But a great deal was required ; 
therefore she would have no lordly staircases covering half the 
ground, nor great ante-rooms, nor handsome lobbies. Everything, 
she carefully explained, was to be constructed for use and not for 
show. She wanted, to begin with, three large halls: one of them 
was to be a dancing-room, but it might also be a children’s play- 
room for wet weather: one was to be used for a permanent exhi- 
bition of native talent, in painting, drawing, wood and ivory 
carving, sculpture, leather work and the like, everything being 
for sale at low prices; the last was to be a library, reading- and 
writing-room. There was also to be a theatre, which would serve 
as a concert- and music-room, and was to have an organ in it. In 
addition to these there were to be a great number of class-rooms 
for the various arts, accomplishments, and graces that were to be 
taught by competent professors and lecturers. There were to ‘be 
other rooms where tired people might find rest, quiet, and talk— 
the women with tea and work, the men with tobacco. And there 
were to be billiard-rooms, a tennis-court, a racquet-court, a fives- 
court, and a card-room. In fact, there was to be space found for 
almost every kind of recreation. 

She did not explain to her architect how she proposed to use 
this magnificent place of entertainment; it was enough that he 
should design it and carry out her ideas: and she stipulated that 
no curious enquirers on the spot should be told for what purpose 
the building was destined, nor who was the builder. 

One cannot get designs for a palace in a week: it was already 
late in the autumn, after Harry had taken up his appointment, 
and was busy among the legs of stools, that the houses began to 
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be pulled down and the remnants carted away. Angela pressed 
on the work: but it seemed a long and tedious delay before the 
foundations were laid and the walls began slowly to rise. 

There should have been a great Function when the foundation 
stone was laid, with a procession of the clergy in white surplices 
and college caps, perhaps a bishop, Miss Messenger herself, with 
her friends, a lord or two, the officers of the nearest Masonic Lodge, 
a few Foresters, Odd Fellows, Buffaloes, Druids and Shepherds, 
a flag, the charity children, a dozen policemen, and Venetian 
masts, with a prayer, a hymn, a speech, and a breakfast—nothing 
short of this should have satisfied the founder. Yet she let the 
opportunity slip, and nothing was done at all; the great building, 
destined to change the character of the gloomy city into a City of 
Sunshine, was begun with no pomp or outward demonstration. 
Gangs of workmen cleared away the ignoble bricks; the little 
tenements vanished ; a broad space bristling with little garden 
walls gaped where they had stood; then the walls vanished; and 
nothing at all was left but holes where cellars had been; then they 
raised a hoarding round the whole, and began to dig out the 
foundation. After the hoarding was put up, nothing more, for a 
long time, was visible. Angela used to prowl round it in the 
morning, when her girls were all at work, but fearful lest the 
architect might come and recognise her. 

As she saw her Palace begin to grow into existence, she 
became anxious about its success. The first beatific vision, the 
rapture of imagination, was over, and would come no more ; she had 
now to face the hard fact of an unsympathetic people who perhaps 
would not desire any pleasure—or if any, then the pleasure of a 
‘spree’ with plenty of beer. How could the thing be worked if 
the people themselves would not work it? How many could she 
reckon upon as her friends? Perhaps two or three at most. Oh! 
the Herculean task, for one woman, with two or three disciples, to 
revolutionise the City of East London ! 

With this upon her mind, her conversations with the intelligent 
young cabinet-maker became more than usually grave and earnest. 
He was himself more serious than of old, because he now occupied 
so responsible a position in the Brewery. Their relations remained 
unchanged. They walked together, they talked and they devised 
things for the drawing-room, and especially for Saturday even- 
ings. 

‘I think,’ he said, one evening when they were alone except 
for Nelly in the drawing-room, ‘I think that we should never 
think or talk of working men in the lump, any more than we think 
of rich men in a lump. All sorts and conditions of men are pretty 
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much alike, and what moves one moves all. We are all tempted 
in the same way ; we can all be led in the same way.’ 

‘ Yes, but I do not see how that fact helps.’ 

They were talking, as Angela loved to do, of the scheme of the 
Palace. 

‘If the Palace were built, we should offer the people of Stepney, 
without prejudice to Whitechapel, Mile End, Bow, or even Cable 
Street, a great many things which at present they cannot get and 
do not desire. Yet they have always proved extremely attractive. 
We offer the society of the young for the young, with dancing, 
singing, music, acting, entertainments—everytbing except, which 
is an enormous exception, feasting: we offer them all for nothing ; 
we tell them, in fact, to do everything for themselves: to be the 
actors, singers, dancers, and musicians.’ 

‘ And they cannot do anything.’ 

‘A few can; the rest willcomein. You forget, Miss Kennedy, 
the honour and glory of acting, singing, and performing in public. 
Can there be a greater reward than the applause of one’s friends ?’ 

‘It could never be so nice,’ said Nelly, ‘to dance in a great 
hall among a lot of people as to dance up here, all by ourselves.’ 

The Palace was not, in these days, very greatly in the young 
man’s mind. He was occupied with other things: his own work 
and position; the wisdom of his choice; the prospects of the 
future. For surely, if he had exchanged the old life and got 
nothing in return but work at a lathe all day at tenpence an hour, 
the change was a bad one. Nothing more had been said to him 
by Miss Kennedy about the great things he was to do, with her, 
for her, among his people. Was he, then, supposed to find out for 
himself these great things? And he made no more way with his 
wooing. That was stopped, apparently, altogether. 

Always kind to him; always well pleased to see him; always 
receiving him with the same sweet and gracious smile; always 
frank and open with him ; but nothing more. 

Of late he had observed that her mind was greatly occupied; 
she was brooding over something; he feared that it might be 
something to do with the Associated Dressmakers’ financial posi- 
tion. She did not communicate her anxieties to him, but always, 
when they were alone, wanted to go back to their vision of the 
Palace. Harry possessed a ready sympathy; he fell easily and 
at once into the direction suggested by another’s words. There- 
fore, when Angela talked about the Palace, he too took up the 
thread of invention, and made believe with her as if it were a thing 
possible, a thing of brick and mortar. 

‘I see,’ he went on this evening, warming to the work, ‘I see 
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the opening day, long announced, of the Palace. The halls are 
furnished and lit up; the dancing-room is ready; the theatre is 
completed, and the electric lights are lit; the concert-rooms are 
ready with their music-stands and their seats. The doors are 
open. Then a wonderful thing happens.’ 

‘ What is that?’ asked Angela. 

‘ Nobody comes.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘The vast chambers echo with the footsteps of yourself, Miss 
Kennedy, and of Nelly, who makes no more noise than a demure 
kitten. Captain Sorensen and I make as much trampling as we 
can, to produce the effect of a crowd. But it hardly seems to suc- 
ceed. Then come the girls, and we try to get up a dance; but, as 
Nelly says, it is not quite the same as your drawing-room. Pre- 
sently two men, with pipes in their mouths, come in and look 
about them. I explain that the stage is ready for them, if they 
like to act; or the concert-room, if they will sing; or the dancing- 
room, should they wish to shake aleg. They stare and they go 
away. Then we shut up the doors and go away and cry.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Goslett, have you no other comfort for me?’ 

‘Plenty of comfort. While we are all crying, somebody has a 
happy thought. I think it is Nelly.’ 

She blushed a pretty rosy red. ‘I am sure I could never 
suggest anything.’ 

‘ Nelly suggests that we shall offer prizes, a quantity of prizes, 
for competition in everything, the audience or the spectators to be 
judges ; and then the Palace will be filled and the universal reign 
of joy will begin.’ 

‘Can we afford prizes ?’ asked Angela, the practical. 

‘Miss Kennedy,’ said Harry severely, ‘ permit me to remind you 
that, in carrying out this project, money, for the first time in the 
world’s history, is to be of no value.’ 

If Newnham does not teach women to originate—which a 
thousand Newnhams will never do—it teaches them to catch at an 
idea and develop it. The young workman suggested her Palace ; 
but his first rough idea was a poor thing compared with Angela's 
finished structure—a wigwam beside a castle, a tabernacle beside 
a cathedral. Angela was devising an experiment, the like of 
which has never yet been tried upon restless and dissatisfied man- 
kihd. She was going, in short, to say to them: ‘Life is full, 
crammed full, overflowing with all kinds of delights. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that only rich people can enjoy these things. 
They may buy them, but everybody may create them ; they cost 
nothing. You shall learn music, and forthwith all the world will 
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be transformed for you; you shall learn to paint, to carve, to 
model, to design, and the day shall be too short to contain the 
happiness you will get out of it. You shall learn to dance, and 
know the rapture of the waltz. You shall learn the great art of 
acting, and give each other the pleasure which rich mén buy. 
You shall even learn the great art of writing, and learn the magic 
of a charmed phrase. All these things which make the life of 
rich people happy shall be yours; and they shall cost you nothing. 
What the heart of man can desire shall be yours, and for nothing. 
I will give you a house to shelter you, and rooms in which to play ; 
you have only to find the rest. Enter in, my friends; forget the 
squalid past ; here are great halls and lovely corridors—they are 
yours. Fill them with sweet echoes of dropping music; let 
the walls be covered with your works of art; let the girls laugh 
and the boys be happy within these walls. I give you the shell, 
the empty carcase ; fill it with the Spirit of Content and Happi- 
ness.’ 

Would they, to begin with, ‘ behave according’? It was easy 
to bring together half a dozen dressmakers: girls always like be- 
having nicely ; would the young men be equally amenable? And 
would the policeman be inevitable, as in the corridors of a theatre? 
The police, however, would have to be voluntary, like every other 
part of the Institution, and the guardians of the peace must, like 
the performers in the entertainments, give their services for 
nothing. For which end, Harry suggested, it would be highly 
proper to have a professor of the noble art of self-defence, with 
others of fencing, single-stick, quarter-staff, and other kindred 
objects. 


Craprer XIX. 
DICK THE RADICAL. 


In the early days of winter, the walls of the palace being now 
already well above the hoarding, Angela made another important 
convert. This was no other than Dick Coppin, the cousin of whom 
mention has been already made. 

‘I will bring him to your drawing-room,’ said Harry. ‘ That 
is, if he will come. He does not know much about drawing-rooms, 
but he is a great man at the Stepney Advanced Club. He isa 
reddest of red-hot Rads, and the most advanced of Republicans. 
I donot think he-would himself go a-murdering of kings and 
priests, but I fancy he regards these things as accidents naturally 
rising out of a pardonable enthusiasm. His manners are better 
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than you will generally find, because he belongs to my own gentle 
craft. You shall tame him, Miss Kennedy.’ 

Angela said she would try. 

‘ He shall learn to waltz,’ Harry went on. ‘ This will convert 
him from a fierce Republican to a merely enthusiastic Radical. 
Then he shail learn to sing in parts: this will drop him down into 
advanced Liberalism. And if you can persuade him to attend your 
evenings, talk with the girls, or engage in some Art, say painting, 
he will become, quite naturally, a mere Conservative.’ 

With some difficulty, Harry persuaded his cousin to come with 
him. Dick Coppin was not, he said of himself, a dangler after 
girls’ apron-strings, having something else to think of; nor was he 
attracted by the promise, held out by his cousim, of music and 
singing. But he came under protest, because music seemed to 
him an idle thing while the House of Lords remained undestroyed, 
and because this cousin of his-could somehow make him do pretty 
nearly what he pleased. 

He was a man of Harry’s own age; a short man, with somewhat 
rough and rugged features—strong, and not without the beauty of 
strength. His forehead was broad: he had thick eyebrows, the thick 
lips of one who speaks much in public, and a straight chin—the 
chin of obstinacy.: His eyes were bright and full: his hair was 
black: his face was oval: his expression was masterful: it was 
altogether the face of a man who interested one. Angela thought 
of his brother, the Captain in the Salvation Army: this man, she 
felt, had all the courage of the other, with more common-sense ; 
yet one who, too, might become a fanatic, who might be dangerous 
if he took the wrong side. She shook hands with him and wel- 
comed him. Then she said that she wanted dancing men for her 
evenings, and hoped that he could dance. It was the first time in 
his life that Mr. Coppin had been asked that question, and also 
the first time that he had thought it possible that any man in his 
senses, except a sailor, should be expected to dance. Of course he 
could not, and said so bluntly, sticking his thumbs in his waistcoat 
pockets, which is a gesture peculiar to the = if you care to 
notice so small a fact. 

‘ Your cousin,’ said Angela, ‘ willteach you. Mr. Goslett, please 
give Mr. Coppin a lesson in a quadrille. Nelly, you will be his 
partner. Now, if you will make up the set, I will play.’ 

An elderly bishop of Calvinistic principles could not have 
been more astonished than was this young workman. He had not 
the presence of mind to refuse. Before he realised his position, he 
was standing beside his partner: in front of him stood his cousin, 
also with a partner: four girls made up the set. Then the music 
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began, and he was dragged, pushed, hustled, and pulled this way 
and that. He would have resented this treatment but that the 
girls took such pains to set him right, and evidently regarded the 
lesson as one of the greatest importance. Nor did they cease until 
he had discerned what the mathematician called the Law of the 
Quadrille, and could tread the measure with some approach to 
accuracy. 

‘We shall not be satisfied, Mr. Coppin,’ said Angela, when the 
Quadrille was finished, ‘ until we have taught everybody to dance.’ 

‘What is the good of dancing?’ he asked good-humouredly, 
but a good deal humiliated by the struggle. 

‘Dancing is graceful: dancing is a good exercise: dancing 
should be natural to young people: dancing is delightful. See—I 
will play a waltz; now watch the girls.’ 

She played. Instantly the girls caught each other by the 
waist and whirled round the room with brightened eyes and parted 
lips. Harry took Nelly in the close embrace which accompanies 
the German dance, and swiftly, easily, gracefully, danced round 
and round the room. 

‘Is it not happiness that you are witnessing, Mr. Coppin?’ 
asked Angela. ‘Tell me, did you ever see dressmakers happy 
before? You, too, shall learn to waliz. I will teach you, but 
not to-night.’ j 

Then they left off dancing and sat down, talking and laughing. 
Harry took his violin and discoursed sweet music, to which they 
listened or not as they listed. Only the girl who was lame looked 
on with rapt and eager face. 

‘See her!’ said Angela, pointing her out. ‘She has found 
what her soul was ignorantly desiring. She has found music. 
Tell me, Mr. Coppin, if it were not for the music and this room, 
what would that poor child be?’ 

He made no reply. Never before had he witnessed, never had 
-he suspected, such an evening. There were the girls whom he 
despised, who laughed and jested with the lads in the street, who 
talked loud and were foolish, Why, they were changed. What 
did it mean? And who was this young woman, who looked and 
spoke as no other woman he had ever met, yet was only a dress- 
maker ? . 

‘I have heard of you, Mr. Coppin,’ this young person said, in 
her queen-like manner, ‘and I am glad that you have come. We 
shall expect you, now, every Saturday evening. I hear that you 
are a political student.’ 

‘I am a Republican,’ he replied. ‘That’s about what I am.’ 
Again he stuck his thumbs into his waistcoat pockets. 
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‘Yes. You do not perhaps quite understand what it is that 
we are doing here, do you? In a small way—it is quite a little 
thing—it may interest even a political student like yourself. The 
interests of milliners and dressmakers are very small compared 
with the House of Lords. Still—your sisters and cousins—’ 

‘It seems pleasant,’ he replied, ‘if you don’t all get set up with 
high notions. As for me, I am for root-and-branch Reform,’ 

‘Yes: but all improvement in Government means improve- 
ment of the people, does it not? Else, I see no reason for trying 
to improve a Government.’ 

He made no reply. He was so much accustomed to the vague 
denunciations and cheap rhetoric of his class, that a small practical 
point was strange to him. 

‘Now,’ said Angela, ‘I asked your cousin to bring you here, 
because I learn that you are a man of great mental activity, and 
likely, if you are properly directed, to be of great use to us.’ ~ 

He stared again. Who was this dressmaker who spoke about 
directing him? The same uncomfortable feeling came over him, 
a cold doubt about himself, which he often felt when in the 
society of his cousin. No man likes to feel that he is not 
perfectly and entirely right, and that he must be right. 

‘We are a society, she went on, ‘of girls who want to work 
for ourselves: we all of us belong to your class: we therefore look 
to you for sympathy and assistance. Yet you hold aloof from us. 
We have had some support here already, but none from the people 
who ought most to sympathise with us. That is, I suppose, because 
you know nothing about us. Very well, then. While your 
cousin is amusing those girls, I will tell you about our Associa- 
tion.’ 


‘ Now you understand, Mr. Coppin. You men have long since 
organised yourselves—it is our turn now; and we look to you 
for help. We are not going to work any longer for a master: we 
are not going to work long hours any longer: and we are going 
to get time every day for fresh air, exercise, and amusement. 
You are continually occupied, I believe, at your Club, in denounc- 
ing the pleasures of the rich. But we are actually going to enjoy 
all those pleasures ourselves, and they will cost us nothing. Look 
round this room—we have a piano lent to us: there is your cousin 
with his fiddle, and Captain Sorensen with his: we are learning 
part-songs, which cost us three-halfpence each: we dance: we 
play: we read—a subscription to Smith’s is only three guineas a 
year: we have games which are cheap: the whole expense of our 
evenings is the fire in winter and the gas. On Saturday evenings 
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we have some cake and lemonade, which one of the girls makes for 
us. What can rich people have more than society, lights, music, 
singing, and dancing?’ 

He was silent, wondering at this thing. 

‘Don’t you see, Mr. Coppin, that if we are successful we shall 
be the cause of many more such Associations? Don’t you see, that 
if we could get our principle established, we should accomplish a 
greater revolution than the overthrow of the Lords and the Church, 
and one far more beneficial ?’ 

‘You can’t succeed,’ he said. ‘It’s been tried before.’ 

‘Yes: by men: I knowit. And it has always broken down 
because the leaders were false to their principles and betrayed the 
cause.’ 

‘Where are the girls to get money to start with ?’ 

‘ We are fortunate,’ Angela replied. ‘We have this house and 
furniture given to us by a lady interested in us. That, I own, is 
a great thing. But other rich people will be found todo as much. 
Why, how much better it is than leaving money. to hospitals!’ 

‘ Rich people!’ he echoed with contempt. | 

‘Yes: rich people, of whom you know so little, Mr. Coppin, 
that I think you ought to be very careful how you, speak of them. 
But think of us—look at the girls. Do they not look happier than 
they used to look ?’ \ 

He replied untruthfully, because he was not going to give 
in to a woman all of a sudden, that he did not remember how 
they used to look, but that undoubtedly they now looked very 
well, He did not say—which he felt—that they were behaving 
more quietly and modestly than he had ever known them to 
behave. 

‘You,’ Angela went on, with a little emphasis on,the pronoun, 
which made her speech a delicate flattery,—‘ you, ; Mr. Coppin, 
cannot fail to observe how the evening’s relaxation helps to raise 
the whole tone of the girls. The music which they hear sinks 
into their hearts and lifts them above the little cares of their 
lives: the dancing makes them merry: the social life, the talk 
among ourselves, the books they read, all help to maintain a pure 
and elevated tone of thought-—I declare, Mr, Coppin, I no longer 
know these girls. And then they bring their friends, and so their 
influence spreads. They will not, I hope, remain in the work- 
rooms all their lives. A woman should be marsied, do not you 
think so, Mr. Coppin ?’ 

He was too much astonished at the whole conversation to make 
any coherent reply. 

‘I think you have perhaps turned your attention too much to 
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politics, have you not? Yet practical questions ought to interest 
ou.’ 

: ‘They say, at the Club,’ he answered, ‘that this place is a 

sham and a humbug.’ 

‘Will you bring your friends here to show them that it is 
not ?’ 

‘Harry stood up for you the other night. He’s plucky, and 
they like him for all he looks a swell.’ 

‘Does he speak at your Club ?’ 

‘Sometimes—not to say speak. He gets up after the speech, 
and says so and so is wrong. Yet they like him—because he 
isn’t afraid to say what he thinks. They call him Gentleman 
Jack.’ 

‘I thought he was a brave man,’ said Angela, looking at Harry, 
who was rehearsing some story to the delight of Nelly and the 

irls. 
. ‘Yes—the other night they were talking about you, and one 
said one thing, and one said another, and a chap said he thought 
he’d seen you in a West End music-hall, and he didn’t believe you 
were any better than you should be.’ 

‘Oh!’ She shrank as if she had been struck some blow. 

‘He didn’t say it twice. After he’d knocked him down, Harry 
invited that chap to stand up and have it out. But he wouldn’t.’ 

It was a great misfortune for Harry that he lost the soft and 
glowing look of gratitude and admiration which was quite wasted 
upon him. For he was at the very point, the critical point, of the 
story. ; 
Angela had made another convert. When Dick Coppin went 
home that night, he was humbled but pensive. Here was a thing 
of which he had never thought—and here was a woman the like 
of whom he had never imagined. The House of Lords, the 
Church, the Land Laws, presented no attraction that night for his 
thoughts. For the first time in his life, he felt the influence of a 
woman. 


CuHarTeR XX. 
DOWN ON THEIR LUCK, 


ENGAGED in these pursuits, neither Angela nor Harry paid much 
heed to the circle at the Boarding House, where they were still 
nominally boarders. For Angela was all day long at her Associa- 
tion, and her general assistant, or Prime Minister, after a hasty 
breakfast, hastened to his daily labour. He found that he was 
left entirely to his own devices: work came in which he did or 
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left undone, Miss Messenger’s instructions were faithfully carried 
out, and his independence was respected. During work time he 
planned amusements and surprises for Miss Kennedy and her 
girls, or he meditated upon the Monotony of Man, a subject 
which I may possibly explain later on ; or when he knocked off, he 
would go and see the draymen roll about the heavy casks as if they 
were footballs: or he would watch the machinery and look at the 
great brown mass of boiling hops, or he would drop suddenly upon 
his cousin Josephus, and observe him faithfully entering names, 
ticking off and comparing, just as he had done for, forty years, 
still a Junior Clerk. But he gave no thought to the Boarders. 

One evening, however, in late September, he happened to look 
in towards nine o’clock, the hour when the frugal supper was 
generally spread. The usual occupants of the room were there, 
but there was no supper on the table, and the landlady was 
absent. 

Harry stood in the doorway, with his hands in his pockets, care- 
lessly looking at the group. Suddenly he became aware, with a 
curious sinking of beart, that something was gone wrong with 
all of them. They were all silent, all sitting bolt upright, no one 
taking the least notice of his neighbour, and all apparently in 
some physical pain. 

The illustrious Pair were in their usual places, but his lordship, 
instead of looking sleepy and sleepily content, as was his custom 
at the evening hour, sat bolt upright and thrummed the arm of 
his chair with his fingers, restless and ill at ease ; opposite to him 
sat his consort, her hands tightly clasped, her bright beady eyes 
gleaming with impatience, which might at any moment break out 
into wrath. Yet the Case was completely drawn up, as Harry knew, 
because he had finished it himself, and it only remained to make 
a clean copy before it was ‘sent in’ to the Lord Chancellor. 

As for the Professor, he was seated at tae window, his legs curled 
under the chair, looking mcoodily across Stepney Green—into space, 
and neglecting his experiments. His generally cheerful face wore 
an anxious expression, as if he fas thinking of something unplea- 
sant, which would force itself upon his attention. 

Josephus was in his corner, without his pipe, and more than 
usually melancholy. His sadness always, however, increased in 
the evening, so that he hardly counted. 

Daniel, frowning like a Rhine Baron of the good old time, had 
his books before him, but they were closed. It was a bad sign 
that even the Version in the Hebrew had no attraction for him. 

Mr. Maliphant alone was smiling. His smiles, in such an 
assemblage of melancholy faces, produced an incongruous effect. 
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The atmosphere was charged with gloom: it was funereal: in the 
midst of it the gay and cheerful countenance, albeit wrinkled, of 
the old man, beamed like the sun impertinently shining amid fog 
and rain, sleet and snow. The thing was absurd. Harry felt the 
force of Miss Kennedy’s remark that the occupants of the room 
reminded her of a fortuitous concourse of flies, or of ants, or rooks, 
or people in an omnibus, each of whom was profoundly occupied 
with its own affairs and careless of its neighbours. Out of six in 
the room, five were unhappy: they did not ask for, or expect, the 
sympathies of their neighbours: they did not reveal their anxieties: 
they sat and suffered in silence: the sixth alone was quite cheerful : 
it was nothing to him what experiences the rest were having, 
whether they were enjoying the upper airs, or enduring hardness. 
He sat in his own place near the Professor: he laughed aloud: he 
even talked and told stories, to which no one listened. When 
Harry appeared, he was just ending a story which he had never 
begun. 

‘So it was given to the other fellow. And he came from 
Baxter Street, close to the City Hall, which is generally allowed to 
be the wickedest street in New York City.’ 

He paused a little, laughed cheerfully, rubbed his dry old 
hands together, smoked his pipe in silence, and then concluded 
his story, having filled up the middle in his own mind, without 
speech. 

‘ And so he took to the coasting trade off the Andes.’ 

Harry caught the eye of the Professor, and beckoned him to 
come outside. 

‘Now,’ he said, taking his arm, ‘ what the devil is the matter 
with all of you?’ 

The Professor smiled feebly under the gas lamp in the street, 
and instantly relapsed into his anxious expression. 

‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘that is, I guess, because they haven’t 
told me, that it’s the same with them as with me.’ 

* And that is ei 

The Professor slapped his empty pockets : 

‘ Want of cash,’ he said. ‘I’m used to it in the autumn, just 
before the engagements begin. Bless you! It’s nothing to me. 
though, when you’ve had no dinner for a week, you do begin to 
feel as if you could murder and roast a cat, if no one was looking. 
I’ve even begun to wish that the Eighth Commandment was sus- 
pended during the autumn.’ 

‘Do you mean, man, that you are all hungry ?’ 

‘ All except old Maliphant, and he doesn’t count. Josephus 
had some dinner, but he says he can’t afford supper and dinner too 
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at the rate his heels wear out. Yes, I don't suppose there’s been 
a dinner a-piece among us for the last week.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ Harry hurried off to find the landlady. 

She was in the kitchen sitting before the fire, though it was a 
warm night. She looked up when her lodger entered, and Harry 
observed that she, too, wore an air of dejection. 

‘Well, Mrs. Bormalack ?’ 

She groaned and wiped away a tear. 

‘ My heart bleeds for them, Mr. Goslett,’ she said. ‘I can’t 
bear to set eyes on them: I can’t face them. Because to do what 
I should like to do for them, would be nothing short of ruin. And 
how to send them away I cannot tell.’ 

He nodded his head encouragingly. 

‘You are a young man, Mr. Goslett, and you don’t consider— 
and you are thinking day and night of that sweet young thing, 
Miss Kennedy. And she of you. Oh! you needn’t blush: a hand- 
some young fellow like you is a prize for any woman, however 
good-looking. Besides, I’ve got eyes.’ © 

‘ Still, that does not help us much to the point, Mrs. Bormalack, 
which is, what can we do for them ?’ 

‘Oh, dear me! the poor things don’t board and lodge any 
more, Mr. Goslett. They’ve had no board to-day. If I did what 
I should like to do—but I can’t. There’s the rent and rates and 
all. And how I can keep them in the house, unless they pay their 
rent, I can’t tell. I’ve never been so miserable since Captain Saffrey 
went away, owing for three months.’ 

‘Not encrgh to eat?’ * 

‘Lady Davenant came to me this morning, and paid the rent 
for this week, but not the board: said that her nephew Nathaniel 
hadn’t sent the six dollars, and they could only have breakfast, 
and must find some cheap place for dinner somewhere else. In 
the middle of the day they went out. Her ladyship put quite a 
chirpy face upon it: said they were going into the city to get dinner, 
but his lordship groaned. Dinner! They came home at two, and 
his groans have been heartrending all the afternoon, I never 
heard such groaning.’ 

‘Poor old man!’ 

‘And there’s the Professor, too. It’s low water with him. No 
one wants conjuring till winter comes. But he’s quite used to go 
without his dinner. You needn’t mind him!’ 

‘Eels,’ said Harry, ‘are used to being skinned. Yet they 
wriggle a bit.’ 

He produced a few coins and proffered a certain request to the 
landlady. Then he returned to his fellow-lodgers. 
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Presently there was heard in the direction of the kitchen a 
cheerful hissing, followed by a perfectly divine fragrance. Daniel 
closed his eyes, and leaned back in his chair. The Professor 
smiled. His lordship rolled in his chair and groaned. Presently 
Mrs. Bormalack appeared, and the cloth was laid. His lordship 
showed signs of an increasing agitation. The fragrance increased. 
He leaned forward clutching the arm of his chair, looking to his 
wife as if for help and guidance at this most difficult crisis. He was 
frightfully hungry: all his dinner had been a biscuit and a half, 
his wife having taken the other half. What is a biscuit and a 
half to one accustomed to the flesh-pots of Canaan City ? 

‘Clara Martha,’ he groaned, trying to whisper, but failing in 
his agitation, ‘I must have some of that beefsteak or I shall-——’ 

Here he relapsed into silence again. 

It was not from a desire to watch the sufferings of the un- 
lucky Peer, or in order to laugh at them, that Harry hesitated to 
invite him. Now, however, he hesitated no longer. 

‘Iam giving a little supper to-night, Lady Davenant, to—to 
—celebrate my birthday. May I hope that you and his lordship 
will join us ? 

Her ladyship most affably accepted. 

Well: they were fed; they made up for the meagreness of the 
midday meal by such a supper as should be chronicled, so large, 
so generous was it. Such a supper, said the Professor, as should 
carry a man along for a week, were it not for the foolish habit of 
getting hungry twice at least in the four-and-twenty hours. After 
supper they all became cheerful, and presently went to bed as 
happy as if there were no to-morrow, and the next day’s dinner was 
assured. 

When they were gone, Harry began to smoke his evening pipe. 
Then he became aware of the presence of the two who were left 
—his cousin Josephus and old Mr. Maliphant. 

The former was sitting in gloomy silence, and the latter was 
making as if he would say something, but thought better of it, and 
smiled instead. 

‘ Josephus,’ said Harry, ‘ what the devil makes you so gloomy ? 
You can’t be hungry still ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘It isn’t that: a junior clerk fifty-five years 
old has no right to get hungry.’ 

* What is it, then?’ 

‘ They talk of changes in the office, that is all. Some of the 
juniors will be promoted; not me, of course; and some will have 
to ge. After forty years in the Brewery, I shall have to go. 
That’s all.’ 

v2 
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‘Seems rough, doesn’t it ? Can’t you borrowa handful of malt, 
and set up a little Brewery for yourself?’ 

‘It is only starvation. After all, it doesn’t matter—nobody 
cares what happens to a junior clerk. There are plenty more. 
And the workhouse is said to be well managed. Perhaps they 
will let me keep their accounts.’ 

‘When do you think—the—the reduction will be made?’ 

* Next month, they say.’ 

‘ Come, cheer up, old man,’ said his cousin. ‘ Why, if they do 
turn you out—which would be a burning shame—you can find 
something better.’ 

‘No,’ replied Josephus sadly, ‘I know my place. I am a 
juniorclerk. They can be got todo my work at seven bob a week. 
Ah! in thousands.’ 

‘Well, but can’t you do anything else?’ 

‘ Nothing else.’ 

‘In all these years, man, have you learned nothing at all ?’ 

‘Nothing at all.’ © 

Is there, thought Harry, gazing upon his luckless cousin, a 
condition more miserable than that of the cheap clerx? In early 
life he learns to spell, to read, to write, and perhaps to keep books, 
but this only if he is ambitious. Here his education ends: he has 
no desire to learn anything more: he falls into whatever place he 
can get, and then he begins a life in which there is no hope of 
preferment and no endeavour after better things. There are, 
in every civilised country, thousands and thousands of these help- 
less and hopeless creatures: they mostly suffer in silence, being at 
the best ill-fed and ill-paid: but they sometimes utter a feeble 
moan, when one of them can be found with vitality enough, about 
their pay and prospects : no one has yet told them the honest truth, 
that they are already paid as much as they deserve: that their 
miserable accomplishments cannot for a moment be compared 
with the skill of an artisan: that they are self-condemned because 
they make no effort. They have not even the energy to make a 
Union: they have not the sense of self-protection : they are content, 
if they are not hungry, if they have tobacco to smoke and beer to 
drink. 

‘ How long is it since you—did—whatever it was you did, that 
kept you down ?’ asked the younger man, at length. 

_ *I did nothing. It was an accident. Unless,’ added Josephus 
with a smile,—‘ unless it was the Devil. But devils don’t care to 
meddle with junior clerks.’ 

‘ What was the accident, then ?’ 

‘It was one day in June; I remember the day, quite well. I 
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was alone in my office, the same office as I am in still. The others, 
younger than myself, and I was then twenty-one, were gone off on 
business. The safe stood close to my desk. There was a bundle 
of papers in it sealed up, and marked “ Mr. Messenger, Private,” 
which had been there a goodish while, so that I suppose they were 
not important: some of the books were there as well, and Mr. 
Messenger himself had sent down, only an hour before... before... 
Ir happened, a packet of notes to be paid into the bank. The 
money had been brought in by our country collectors—fourteen 
thousand pounds, in country bank-notes. Now remember, I was 
sitting at the desk and the safe was locked, and the keys were in 
the desk, and no one was in the office except me. And I will swear 
that the notes were in the safe. I told Mr. Messenger that I would 
take my oath to it, and I would still.’ Josephus grew almost 
animated as he approached the important point in his history. 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Things being so-—remember, no one but me in the office, and 
the keys ? 

‘I remember. Get along.’ 

‘I was sent for.’ 

‘By Mr. Messenger ?’ 

‘Mr. Messenger didn’t send for junior clerks. He used to send 
for the Heads of Departments, who sent for the chief clerks who 
ordered the juniors. That was the way in those days. No, I was 
sent for to the chief clerk’s office and given a packet of letters for 
copying. That took three minutes. When I came back the office 
was still empty, the safe was locked and the keys in my desk.’ | 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Well—but the safe was empty!’ 

‘What! all the money gone ?’ 

‘All gone, every farthing—with Mr. Messenger’s private 
papers.’ 

‘ What a strange thing!’ 

‘No one saw anybody going into the office or coming out. 
Nothing else was taken.’ 

*‘Come—with 14,000/. in his hand, no reasonable thief would 
ask for more.’ 

‘And what is more extraordinary still, not one of those notes 
has ever since been presented for payment.’ 

‘ And then, I suppose, there was a row.’ 

Josephus assented. 

‘First, I was to be sacked at once; then I was to be watched 
and searched ; next, I was to be kept on until the notes were 
presented and the thief caught. I have been kept on, the 
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notes have not been presented ; and I’ve had the same pay, neither 
more nor less, all the time. That’s all the story. Now, there’s 
to be an end of that. I’m to be sent away.’ 

Mr. Maliphant had not been listening to the story at all, being 
pleasantly occupied with his own reminiscences. At this point one 
of them made him laugh and rub his hands. 

‘When Mr. Messenger’s father married Susannah Coppin, I 
have heard . 

Here he stopped. 

‘Hallo!’ cried Harry. ‘Go on, Venerable. Why, we are 
cousins or nephews, or something, of Miss Messenger. Josephus, 
my boy, cheer up!’ 

Mr. Maliphant’s memory now jumped over two generations, and 
he went on. 

‘Caroline Coppin married a sergeant in the army, and a hand- 
some lad—I forget his name. But Mary Coppin married Bunker. 
The Coppins were a good old Whitechapel stock, as good as the 
Messengers. As for Bunker, he was an upstart, he was ; and came 
from Barking, as I always understood.’ 

Then he was once more silent. 


(Zo be continued.) 





John Wilkes at Brighton. 


In the year 1775, Mr. John Wilkes, an alderman of the city of 
London who had filled the office of sheriff and lord mayor, 
finding himself afflicted with ‘a slow lurking fever,’ as he described 
it, journeyed to Brighthelmstone to recruit his health, to breathe 
the pure sea-air, to enjoy ‘the centaur exercise of riding and 
hunting,’ and ‘to catch the last smile of departing autumn on the 
hills with the mountain nymph sweet Liberty.’ Mr. Wilkes had 
long professed himself very much the adorer and advocate of 
Liberty; he even affirmed that he had made many sacrifices on 
her behalf. His enemies denounced him as a reckless and worth- 
less demagogue ; his friends held him to be a patriot animated 
with the noblest ambitions. He was a plain-faced gentleman of 
sallow complexion, tall and very spare, troubled with a formidable 
squint and a curious leering expression ; he owned ready wit, great 
humour, and agreeable manners; he had been a rake and a fop; 
he was credited with the introduction of blue hair-powder, and he 
delighted to attire his lean person in a radiant suit of scarlet 
broadcloth. He was the author of certain scurrilous essays; he 
had violently attacked the government and the Scotch in his 
famous newspaper the ‘North Briton;’ he had been prosecuted 
because of his severe criticism upon the king’s speech, and even 
committed to the Tower; he had been caricatured by Hogarth ; 
he had sat in Parliament as member for Aylesbury and for 
Middlesex, had been expelled from the House for his objectionable 
conduct only to be returned again and again by his devoted con- 
stituents. Altogether, Mr. Wilkes was one of the most important 
personages of the last century. He wrote many letters of a very 
free and easy sort to his daughter ‘ Polly,’ born in the year 1750, to 
whom he was without doubt very greatly attached. He informed 
her of his movements and narrated for her entertainment much 
that was lively and laughable. But his letters are certainly not 
of the kind Mrs. Hester Chapone would have approved, or the 
Reverend Dr. Fordyce have addressed to young women, or, for that 
matter, to young men either. 

In the days of Mr. Wilkes, Brighthelmstone, or Brighton as we 
now know it, was a humble place enough. Royalty did not visit it 
until 1783 ; the Marine Pavilion was not commenced until a year 
later. Still, many were bending their steps towards Brighthelm- 
stone. Sea-water had already come into vogue as a remedy; Dr. 
Richard Russell, of Malling near Lewes, having written much 
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enjoining its use in all scrofulous and glandular complaints. Dr. 
Russell, indeed, who died in 1759, may be regarded as the absolute 
founder of Brighton’s greatness. In his ‘ Dissertation on the Use 
of Sea-water’ he cited many cases of cures effected by regard for 
his advice, and the most eminent of bis professional brethren 
hastened to testify to the value of his labours and investigations. 
There had been sea-bathing, of course, before Dr. Russell’s time, 
but the bathers had sought simply pleasure and comfort rather 
than remedial or medical results. The Reverend William Clarke, 
Rector of Buxted, wrote from Brighthelmstone in 1736: ‘My 
morning business is bathing in the sea and then buying fish; the 
evening is riding out for air, viewing the remains of old Saxon 
camps, and counting the ships in the roads and the boats that 
are trawling.’ He describes the houses as poorly built, of low 
elevation, the floors being sunk below the level of the roadways. 
‘I fancy,’ he writes, ‘ the architects here usually take the altitude 
of the inhabitants and lose not an inch between the head and the 
ceiling, and then dropping a step or two below the surface, the 
second story is finished something under 12 feet. ... But as 
the lodgings are low, they are cheap; we have two parlours, two 
bedchambers, pantry, &c. for 5s. per week.’ An earlier tourist 
twelve years before had described the place, ‘ commonly called 
Bredhemston, as a poor fishing town, old built, and on the very 
edge of the sea.’ He writes of the ruined condition of the town 
owing to the encroachments of the sea, ‘ above one hundred houses 
having been devoured by the water in a few years past,’ and states 
that the inhabitants had been granted a brief to beg money all 
over England to raise a bank against the water. The expense, it 
was estimated, would be eight thousand pounds, ‘ which,’ notes the 
tourist, ‘if one were to look on the town, would seem to ve more 
than all the houses in it were worth.’ 

Visitors beginning to arrive to spend some part of the summer 
at the sea, ‘as soon as the deep roads of Sussex became passable 
with any degree of convenience, a few indifferent inns were 
opened, and gradually the erection of lodging-houses was viewed 
as a profitable speculation. The obscure fishing village increased 
in fame and population. In 1760 the town consisted of six 
principal streets, East Street, Black Lion Street, Ship Street, 
Middle Street, West Street, and North Street; and two squares, 
Castle Square and Little Castle Square. There were assembly 
rooms at the Ship and at the Castle Inns; there were several 
libraries, and a theatre was opened in 1774. At this time the 
visitors did not simply bathe in the sea, they also imbibed it. 
Great advantage to many complaints was supposed to result from 
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the drinking of sea~water. Such crimes are committed in the 
name of medicine! It is to be observed that royalty did not make 
Brighton fashionable: the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
but followed a fashion already instituted when he journeyed to 
Brighton. He came on a visit to his uncle the Duke of Cumber- 
land and stayed eleven days. The Duke with his Duchess, 
occupying Grove House, situate to the north of the present 
Pavilion, cordially welcomed the heir-apparent, who was just of age 
and was enjoying his first freedom. He had obtained from 
Parliament a grant of 50,000/. a year for a separate establishment, 
had entered into possession of the revenues of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, 13,0001. a year, and had been appointed colonel of the 
10th Light Dragoons. Brighthelmstone in 1783 numbered only 
about 3,500 inhabitants. 

Mr. Wilkes had come over from Eastbourne and Lewes, where, 
as he notes, he found wheatears very scarce: he was bent upon 
finding some wheatears, and trusted they would be more plentiful 
at Brighthelmstone. He travelled with his French valet de 
chambre. It was the month of October, and good society was 
already assembling at Brighthelmstone, although as yet the balls 
were but thinly attended. These entertainments were usually of 
a ‘small and early’ sort, terminating about ten o’clock. The 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire were there, with Lady Peter- 
borough, Lord Kelly, Lord De Ferrars, and other fashionable 
personages. Mr. Wilkes went hunting, which exercise he pro- 
nounced to be beneficial to his health and safer than in other 
parts of England, ‘ except from the deep declivity of some of the 
hills.” He lamented, however, that the Sussex baronets or 
esquires had not been polite enough to send him a hare, although 
he had generally been ‘in at the death.’ The hare as an article 
of food was a rarity in those days. He hoped to bring Miss Wilkes 
‘one of French growth’ when he returned to town.on the 
following Sunday. He should not arrive, probably, before five or 
six in the evening. She was not to wait dinner for him, but 
provide him simply with some giblet soup and a pork chop. 

His fever returning in the following year, he was again at Bright- 
helmstone deriving benefit from the sea-air. He had journeyed 
down alone, but he looked forward to his daughter joining him 
presently with her friend Mrs. Molyneux. He had been inquiring 
as to lodgings for the ladies, and had seen very good accommoda-~ 
tion which might be had until August 8. ‘There are,’ he writes 
to Miss Wilkes, ‘ four good bedchambers and two rooms for 
servants, besides a pleasant parlour, &c. Nothing can be more 
complete—a full view of the sea, which breaks at your feet... . 
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Mrs. Molyneux’s share of the lodgings would be only 1/. 5s, per 
week, and if it could be contrived, you two might take the tour 
of Normandy and Paris from here.’ He prescribed the route the 
ladies were to travel from town, with the inns at which they were 
to rest. Croydon, 11 miles, the ‘George.’ Godstone, 9 miles, 
the ‘White Hart ;’ ‘a very good house,’ he notes. East Grin- 
stead, 10 miles, the ‘Crown.’ Maresfield, 10 miles, the ‘Old 
Chequer Inn ;’ ‘ a very good house.’ Lewes, 10 miles, the ‘ Star ;’ 
‘a good house.’ Brighthelmstone, 8 miles, the ‘ Castle,’ at which 
hostelry Mr. Wilkes was himself sojourning. 

The ‘ Castle Inn’ or tavern had become a chief rendezvous of 
the nobility and gentry visiting Brighthelmstone. It stood upon 
the site now occupied by the square block of buildings forming 
the north-east corner of Castle Square. Originally of very humble 
pretensions, the tavern had been purchased bya Mr. Shergold, who 
opened it under the name of the ‘Castle’ in 1755. As visitors 
flocked more and more to the sea, and Brighthelmstone increased 
in importance, the ‘ Castle’ was greatly extended. In 1776, when 
Mr. Wilkes lodged beneath its roof, the landlord of the ‘ Castle’ 
was a Mr. Tilt, who had attached to his establishment a suite of 
assembly and concert rooms, built by Mr. Crunden, of Park Street, 
London. The ‘Castle’ is said to have attained ‘the acme of 
celebrity’ under the direction of Mr. Tilt. The ball-room was 
rectangular, 80. feet by 40, with recesses at each end and at the 
sides, and was grandly decorated with paintings ‘from the Admi- 
randa and the Vatican, representing portions of the story of Cupid 
and Psyche and the Aldobrandini marriage, with air-nymphs and 
divers other figures in the ancient grotesque style.’ The ceiling was 
curved, and formed an arch of one-fifth of the height of the room, 
which was 35 feet. At the north end of the room an organ by 
Flight and Robson had been erected. The ‘ Castle’ ball-room was 
the scene of many splendid entertainments. The Prince of Wales 
had danced there the day after his first arrival in Brighthelmstone 
and upon many subsequent occasions. In 1782 Dr. Johnson 
entered the ball-room, ‘ to the universal amazement of all who saw 
him there,’ as Miss Burney said. He stayed six weeks at Brighton 
as Mrs. Thrale’s guest. He had found it so dull on the previous 
evening, when he had stayed at home while the others went to the 
ball, that he had determined upon joining them; ‘for,’ he argued, ¢ it 
cannot be worse than being alone.’ He has not left upon record 
his opinion of the ‘ Castle’ ball, but it seems that he did not think 
very favourably of Brighton. He is even said to have detested 
Brighthelmstone Downs ‘as a country so truly desolate that if one 
had a mind to hang oneself for desperation at being obliged to 
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live there, it would be difficult to find a tree on which to fasten a 
rope.’ Yet he proved himself a good swimmer at Brighton, one 
of the bathing-men applauding his efforts. ‘ Why, sir, you must 
have been-a stout-hearted gentleman forty years ago.’ 

Madame D’Arblay tells of Johnson’s ‘ terrible severe humour’ 
during his sojourn at Brighthelmstone. He had ‘really frightened 
all the people, till they almost ran from him.’ She adds, ‘to me 
only I think he is now kind, for Mrs. Thrale fares worse than 
anybody.’ Her account closes with mention of a bathing party 
consisting of herself, Mrs. Thrale, and her three daughters. They 
rose at six o’clock in the morning, and ‘ by the pale blink of the 
moon’ they walked to the sea-shore, where a bathing-woman had 
received instructions to receive them. ‘ And into the ocean we 
plunged,’ writes the lady. ‘It was cold but pleasant. I have 
bathed so often as to lose my dread of the operation, which now 
gives me nothing but animation and vigour. - We then returned 
home and dressed by candle-light, and as soon as we could get 
Dr. Johnson ready, we set out upon our journey in a coach and 
chaise, and arrived in Argyll Street at dinner-time.’ 

The ‘ Castle’ ball-room was converted by-and-by into the Royal 
Chapel of the Pavilion: and where the Prince had in the first 
instance come to dance, it may be presumed that he eventually re- 
mained to pray. There already existed, as indeed there still 
exists, a Royal Chapel at Brighton, the corner-stone of which was 
laid with masonic honours by the Prince in 1793. Some outcry 
had been raised as to the non-attendance of the heir-apparent at 
any place of worship during his frequent visits to Brighton. The 
Prince for some time regularly attended the Royal Chapel, which 
was thronged with the nobility and gentry. But some personal 
remarks delivered from the pulpit by the Rev. W. Brooke, Curate 
of Brighton, and his choice of the text, ‘Thou art the Man,’ 
greatly offended his Royal Highness. He withdrew from the 
chapel, and did not again enter it. He resolved to have a chapel 
of his own in connection with the Pavilion, and with this view he 
purchased the ‘ Castle’ tavern and assembly-rooms at a cost of 
11,210/., less some 5,000/. obtained by a re-sale of a portion of 
the premises. The converted ball-room was opened as a chapel in 
1822, the ceremony of consecration being performed by the Bishop 
of Chichester. The ‘Castle’ was pulled down in the following 
year and its licence transferred to the ‘ Royal York Hotel’ in the 
Steine. It was felt that a ‘ tavern attached to a place of worship 
would be a great incongruity.’ In its turn the Royal Chapel was 
demolished when the Pavilion became by purchase the property 
of the inhabitants of Brighton in 1850; the materials, claimed by 
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the bishop of the diocese on the ground that a building once con- 
secrated belonged ever afterwards to the Church, being employed 
in the construction of St. Stephen’s Church in the Montpelier 
Road. When the Pavilion was stripped of its furniture by order 
of the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, the chapel organ was torn from its loft and 
conveyed to London. It was brought back, however, by command 
of Her Majesty, and after some stay in the upper room of the 
Town Hall, it was removed to the music room of the Pavilion. 
Miss Wilkes and Mrs. Molyneux were unable to accept Mr. 
Wilkes’s invitation to Brighthelmstone. Apparently Mrs. Molyneux 
was in a state of suffering because of certain domestic anxieties. 
Mr. Wilkes writes that he had proposed the tour thinking it 
would prove agreeable to all concerned: ‘three as good-humoured 
people, and disposed to be happy, seldom meet.’ He adds: ‘I 
am sorry for the uncertain and cruel situation of so meritorious 
a lady as Mrs. M.; but she must lock forward, and time will come 
perhaps with healing under his wings; I hope so at least, in re- 
compense of her virtues.’ Ashe is not to enjoy his dear daughter’s 
society, he reports that he has quitted the ‘ Castle’ and retired to 
‘ his old little cabin at Gorringe’s on the cliff, at a guinea per week ;’ 
but he purposes to remain a few days only, as he is about to visit 
his friend Mr. Lodge, who has taken a house a mile off at Preston, 
‘in a very pleasant situation with fine old trees, which everywhere 
would please as beauties, but here as wonders strike.’ He con- 
tinues: ‘I have had no return of the fever, and have been twice on 
horseback ; to-morrow I intend to go into the sea.’ He transmits 
his daughter a little present of rabbits and chickens, ‘ both which 
are remarkably good here.’ For Mrs. Molyneux he had designed, 
as a little tribute of his respect to her and a sense of her obliging: 
ness to his daughter, a gift of lobsters, ‘ which are delicious on this 
coast.’ He had been disappointed, however; ‘the weather,’ he 
writes, ‘ has been too rough, and the cowardly Methodistical fisher- 
men have not dared to venture out these three days. It is very 
extraordinary that the heresy of Methodism has infected almost all 
the seafaring people here, and has made them cowards as well as 
simpletons. I remain, however, sound in the faith, and will keep 
to my good orthodox mother, the Church of England, to the last 
moment of—its legal establishment.’ He finds Brighthelmstone 
‘ pestered on account of the races with the vilest vermin, called at 
Newmarket the blacklegs, a despicable set of gamblers whom,’ be 
says, ‘I detest, abhor, and abjure.’? On the morrow he reports 
himself as just up at seven o’clock in the morning, admiring the 
smooth, treacherous ocean, in high health, and having few wish:s 
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of importance ungratified, but the company of his beloved 
daughter. Two days later, however, he finds himself suffering 
from a return of his fever, but not with its former violence. He is 
at a loss to guess the cause, as he had not been out in the rain, and 
only on horseback two hours. He has recourse to a small quantity 
of James’s powders, and finds his state improved. 

The site of the little cabin ‘at Gorringe’s on the cliff,’ perhaps 
could not now be discovered. But there is sufficient evidence that 
the lodgings at Brighthelmstone in the time of Mr. Wilkes were 
humble and incommodious enough. Even in 1787, four years 
after the Prince of Wales's first visit to the town, a lady published 
her complaints of ‘the doors opening direct into the sitting-rooms,’ 
and of the consequent inconvenience of being always ‘ at home’ to 
every visitor. In the verses by George Saville Carey, On a Rural 
Ramble to Brighthelmstone, printed in 1777, the town is described 
as having been, only a few years before, ‘ worse than Wapping.’ 


But now, like to a worn-out shoe, 
By patching well, the place will do. 
You’d wonder much, I’m sure, to see 
How it’s becrammed with quality ; 
Here Lords and Ladies oft carouse 
Together in a tiny house ; 

Like Joan and Darby in their cot, 
With stool and table, spit and pot ; 
And what his valet would despise, 
His lordship praises to the skies ; 
But such the ¢on is, such the case, 
You'll see the first of rank or place, 
With star and riband all profuse, 
Duck at his doorway like a goose : 
The humble beam was placed so low, 
Perhaps to teach some clown to bow. 
The air is pure as air can be, 

And such an aspect of the sea 

As you, perchance, ne'er saw before 
From off the side of any shore: 

On one side Ceres spreads her plain, 
And on the other, o’er the main, 
Many a bark majestic laves 

Upon the salt and buoyant waves ; 
The hills all mantled o’er with green 
A friendly shelter to the Steine, 
Whene’er the rugged Boreas blows, 
Bemingled with unwelcome snows: 
Such is the place and situation, 
Such is the reigning seat of fashion. 


Mr. Wilkes’s next letter is written from ‘ the large hospitable 
house’ of Mr. Lodge at Preston, where he found most agreeable 
society, but he was unworthy of it; his health had failed him 
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again ; for five days he had neither eaten nor drunk, ‘ except trash 
and slops,’ and had been driven to the powerful remedy of bark to 
subdue his attacks of fever. He had been unable to enter Bright- 
helmstone, where much good company had now assembled. A 
party was being made up, however, to walk on the Steine in the 
evening. ‘ Yesterday,’ he writes, ‘I ate boiled mutton and turnips 
after three days’ absolute fast, and to-day at two o’clock I grow 
impatient for “ Madame, on aservi;” so that I trust my autumnal 
fever is conquered for this year. It is an annual tax I pay for 
having passed my grand climacteric of forty-five.’ A day or two 
later his ague fits return, and he is vexed to find the newswriters 
are printing paragraphs about his health. But he is better soon, 
and after restricting himself to mutton-broth and bread, he looks 
forward to a more liberal diet. ‘I mean to attack the solid flesh of 
the sheep, which is delicious on these downs. Do not laugh at my 
alderman’s taste, if I send you a leg of Sussex Downs mutton, for 
we here hold you have none comparable to it.’ As yet he had 
been unable to obtain any wheatears; ‘but,’ he adds, ‘ that 
English ortolan, Lady Barrymore, is arrived, and came over tv 
see me, driving herself and Charles Fox in a phaeton. Lady 
Harriet Foley and Mr. Foley have likewise been to ask me how 
I do. How gracious and good to a poor persecuted patriot!’ 
Presently he writes: ‘The wheatears are so lean, they are not eat- 
able; but if I can get any in aldermanic condition, my dear 
daughter shall have them.’ But passing through Chichester, 
‘which is famous for lobsters,’ he orders the landlord to send a 
score of a small and delicate sort to Miss Wilkes, and begs that she 
will forward him a packet by Friday’s coach to the ‘ Castle’ at 
Brighthelmstone, ‘ with all letters and news to that time.’ But 
it seems that Miss Wilkes was cheated of her lobsters; the man at 
Chichester proved treacherous and withheld them! Her affectionate 
father at last secured some wheatears and forwarded them instead. 

For some years Mr. Wilkes seems not to have revisited 
Brighton, but he was there again in 1780, arriving in time for 
dinner. He had escaped from the House of Commons, ‘too 
exhausted to wait the end of the debate on the Rohilla war. It 
was not finished till eight on the Saturday morning, when Mr. 
Hastings gained a complete victory. I paired off at eleven on 
Friday night and stepped into my post-chaise before seven on the 
Saturday.’ This was the debate on the first charge brought by 
Burke against Warren Hastings in relation to the Rohilla war, 
when he was absolved by 119 votes to 67. Mr. Wilkes found the 
Steine at Brighthelmstone ‘quite spoiled by the number of red 
brick houses, which almost entirely exclude the view of the 
cornfields and the downs.’ Formerly, to the east of the Steine 
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there had been quite open country. When the old Duke of 
Cumberland enjoyed the pastime of hunting at Brighthelmstone, 
the stag was usually turned out on the Steine, and the inhabit- 
ants could enjoy a full view of the spectacle, the open downs 
stretching out far and wide in front of them. 

Mr. Wilkes returned to his duties at the Chamberlain’s office 
in the city, but in a day or two he was again at Brighton; he 
was, perhaps, one of the first of citizens to run to and fro the 
seashore in the modern manner. He travelled, no doubt, in a 
post-chaise, resting or changing horses at the posting-houses he 
had enumerated to his daughter; but already stage-coaches were 
running regularly between London and the south coast. And 
soon there arose a desire to accomplish the journey in as short a 
time as possible. On the Prince of Wales’s second visit to the 
town, in 1784, he mounted his horse at Brighthelmstone and rode 
to and from London the same day. He went by way of Cuckfield, 
and was only ten hours on the road, being four and a half hours 
going and five and a half hours returning. This feat was surpassed 
a few years later by Mr. Webster of the 10th Light Dragoons, 
who undertook for a wager to perform the journey from Brighton 
to Westminster Bridge, upon one of the blood horses which usually 
ran in his phaeton, in three and a half hours. Mr. Webster is 
said to have accomplished his task in three hours and twenty 
minutes. He stopped at Reigate to take a glass or two of wine, 
and compelled his horse to swallow the remainder of the bottle. 
For the Prince of Wales, soon after his first introduction to 
Brighton, a new kind of vehicle was constructed, especially with 
a view to rapid travelling. This was a phaeton drawn by three 
horses, one after another, like a carter’s team. The leader was 
ridden by a postilion, the other two were driven by the Prince. 

In June, 1786, Mr. Wilkes writes: ‘ The weather was so fine 
at Brighthelmstone that as the Chamberlain’s office was shut for 
the whole week, I did not return to the capital till the end of it, 
by which I avoided, like an old soldier, all the teasing business of 
the new excise on wine, and objections might have otherwise been 
had against me on the very next Midsummer Day.’ There is no 
later mention of Brighton in Mr. Wilkes’s correspondence. In 
1788 he took on lease for fourteen years a cottage in Sandown 
Bay, Isle of Wight, and retired there annually during the summer 
months, ‘ perfectly happy,’ as he said, ‘with a few intelligent 
friends and a well-chosen library.’ Wilkes died on December 26, 
1797, at 30 Grosvenor Square, and was interred in the vaults of 
Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street. Miss Wilkes died un- 


married at the same house on March 12, 1802. 
DUTTON COOK. 





A Silver Wedding. 


Cuaprer I. 


Wuen I lived by Thurley, I knew Old Gabriel pretty well. He 
was one of the knottiest men I can call to mind, a man gnarled 
and twisted in mind and body. Nobody had a good word for him 
except the people who lay in wait for his money, and he had a 
good word for nobody, and least of all for them. The Guests and 
Dysons, to the number of perhaps two score, used to surround Old 
Gabriel with tender devices. They made him little presents to 
secure his good-will, on the country principle that you throw a 
sprat to catch a salmon (not a scientific angler’s motto, the reader 
will observe), and Gabriel always swallowed the bait and yet was 
never landed. The more philosophically-minded of the neighbours 
looked on the perpetual comedy with amusement. The Guests and 
Dysons who were too far removed to have hopes of Gabriel’s money 
were of opinion that this waiting for a dead man’s shoes was sinful 
(not to say ungenteel); and the Guests and Dysons who were 
interested hated and traduced each other, as people in such cir- 
cumstances generally do. 

The two who seemed to be first in the running for the old 
man’s money were his brother’s sons, John Guest, the maltster, 
and George Guest, the solicitor ; and it happened as it often does, 
that these were the very two who made least effort. Both the 
maltster and the solicitor were married, and each had one child, 
a son. The two boys were born about the same time, and the 
whole parish of Thurley laughed when it came out that they were 
to be christened Gabriel. But solid British country people are 
not much scared at the laughter of their neighbours when the 
pursuit of money is in question, and so, on Sunday the seventh of 
August, John Guest’s infant son was borne to the font and baptised 
as Gabriel, and on Sunday the twenty-first of the same montb, 
George Guest’s infant son followed his infant cousin, and was 
likewise baptised into the name of the man with the family 
money. 

Having complimented the old boy in this direct and inexpen- 
sive fashion, the maltster and the lawyer alike drew back a little. 
They were shrewd men in their way,.and they calculated on old 
Gabriel’s growing tired of the assiduities of cousins, nephews, and 
nieces, half a dozen times removed. They were warm men them- 
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selves, and they felt the surer on that account. Everybody knows 
how money gravitatesto money. Nobody ever leaves me anything, 
and my cousin Jack, who is richer than he ought to be, is always 
dropping in for legacies and remembrances. 

There is no other such receipt for longevity as old Gabriel 
possessed. If you desire to live long, all you have to do is to 
amass or inherit a fortune, live a lonely life, have a crowd of 
hungry relatives, and leave them in uncertainty of the final de- 
stination of your money. I never heard of a man who, living under 
such conditions, did not attain toa prodigions old age. In this 
case, expectant cousins, and nephews, and nieces, grew elderly and 
faded out of life, whilst old Gabriel went on growing knottier and 
more gnarled, and to all appearance lustier and younger in con- 
stitution, year by year. In the sequel, at the ripe age of seventy- 
eight, he got married to a woman of thirty, and openly proclaimed 
his intention to leave every penny to his bride. There, asa matter 
of course, the great Guest family money-hunt ended and deter- 
mined. But it left behind it the curious result already particu- 
larised. There were two Gabriel Guests in the little town of 
Thurley, each within a fortnight of the other in age, and almost 
as like each other as two peas out of the same pod. 

At twelve years of age they were scarcely to be distinguished 
apart, except by their familiars, but as they grew older certain 
marked differences came out. At school they were naturally 
differentiated by their nicknames. John’s Gabriel was known as 
‘Malt,’ and George’s Gabriel answered readily to the name of 
‘Quills.’ There was no great faculty of invention here displayed, 
but the names hit the popular sense of fun, and the lads were 
known as Malt and Quills until they reached young-manhood. 
Before this, old Gabriel’s marriage had healed the family feud, or 
rather had united the brothers in a common bond of contempt 
for an old idiot who had the indecency to disgrace himself and 
rob his relatives in such a fashion. The two Gabriels were con- 
stant chums and companions after this, and differences of character 
and aspect began to declare themselves in a surprising way. The 
maltster’s son was lively and full of harmless mischief. He had 
something of a military air, though he was before the days of 
volunteers, and his aspect was full of genial swagger and bounce. 
At the ‘ King’s Arms’ he used to get the chambermaids in corners 
and kiss them under the very eyes of the landlady, who was a 
dragon in her way, and when remonstrated with, made tender 
overtures to Mrs. Winship herself, going so far as to chuckle 
that mature lady under the chin, remarking that he remembered 
her when she was the finest woman for forty miles round, and as 
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ready for a bit of innocent fun as any of ’em. A young man not 
to be resisted by the feminine heart. A young man broad in 
shoulder and clean in limb, with an enjoying roguish smile which 
always sparkled with comic secrets. 

Now, George’s Gabriel grew up shy, and whilst the young 
maltster swaggered and flirted round all the girls in the parish, 
the young notary shrank out of notice, and fell honestly in love. 
He thought it a little wicked to sit in the bar parlour of the ‘ King’s 
Arms’ drinking hot grog on a winter’s evening. He was very 
abstemious, and he hated smoke and the new fashion of wearing 
whiskers. It happened once that business took him to that 
honest old hostelry in which too much of his cousin’s time was 
spent. It was Christmas Eve, and growing dusk—so dusk, indeed, 
that only the reflection of the white snow outside made objects 
visible within the dim portals of the ‘ King’s Arms.’ It chanced 
that a saucy barmaid—a niece of the landlady’s, and a very nice- 
looking young person as I remember her—mistook the young 
attorney for the young maltster, and springing forward with a 
sprig of mistletoe between her fingers audaciously exercised the 
privilege of the season and kissed him. I suppose that sort of 
thing would be thought improper nowadays. I rejoice that I 
was brought up in times less censorious and precise. In rustic 
places like Thurley, in my day, few people thought ill of a kiss or 
two. But the damsel assaulted the shy Gabriel instead of the 
impudent one, and the shy Gabriel bolted, and for many and 
many a day was seen no more within the doors of the ‘ King’s 
Arms.’ 

It was about this time that the maltster broached to his 
brother the attorney a notable scheme—a scheme which when 
carried into effect was generally looked upon as a thing to shake 
society in Thurley to its foundations. The scheme was that the 
two fathers should send the two lads to Heidelberg for a couple of 
years. 

‘’Twould finish them off, and make men of them,’ said the 
maltster. ‘What's that Shakespeare says? ‘ Home-keeping 
youth have ever homely wits,” that’s it. ‘“ Home-keeping youth 
have ever homely wits.” It’s a true word, that. There’s no harm 
in my lad, but he’s a bit too lively to run smoothly by himself, 
and if you'll let your lad go with him, they'll get a knowledge of 
the world together. My lad will make yours a bit more sprightly, 
maybe, and your lad will make mine a bit steadier.’ 

‘Do you think, John,’ asked the lawyer, ‘that lads get much 
good out of that sort of thing—life in foreign cities? Eh?’ 

‘They'll get no harm,’ said the other. ‘Ill back your Gabriel 
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to hold his cup upright wherever he goes, and I’m willing to risk 
my lad for his own good. And, beside all that, we’ve got to look 
at our position. We're two of the warmest men in the township, 
and we’re looked up to to show the way. And I will say, John, it 
would be a bad day for Thurley when Westrip can say that the 
lawyer and the maltster of this parish are behind their time, and 
can’t keep pace with it.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked the lawyer, ‘ what about Westrip ?’ 

‘ Lawyer Meade has sent his lad to a German school, and so 
has that stuck-up old fool, Jenner.’ 

Jenner was a rival maltster, and Meade a rival attorney. 

‘We could buy ’em up,’ said the maltster with some heat, ‘and 
scarcely know we'd done it.’ 

‘Til turn it over, John,’ said the lawyer cautiously. ‘I'll go 
to sleep upon it.’ 

‘Very well, George,’ returned the maltster. ‘I’ve been 
making inquiries, and I’m completely posted ; we can’t be hurried 
for a week or two. It seems a sort of a Providence,’ he added re- 
flectively, ‘that we two should be brothers, and able to give a 
countercheck.,’ 

If Lawyer Meade and Maltster Jenner had not hit upon the 
notion— somehow or other—of sending their lads to Gottingen, 
it is pretty certain that the two Gabriels would never have gone 
to Heidelberg, but in view of the facts the mothers of the lads 
were easily persuaded to the enterprise, and both the youngsters 
were naturally elated at the prospect of a two years’ residence 
abroad. 

The young lawyer’s elation was dashed considerably by the 
fact that he was in love, and he made melancholy verses about the 
forlornness of his condition. Being at church the last Sunday of 
his stay in his native parish, he stole furtive looks at his beloved 
until he found out that he himself was an object of general interest 
to the congregation, from which time he shrank within himself 
and observed no more. He had had the good taste to fall in love 
with the prettiest girl in the district, but he had never had the 
courage to proclaim his condition. So far the slavery in which he 
lived had been almost life-long. He used to carry apples in his 
trousers-pocket to church in his boyhood, and being too shy to 
present them to his pretty Jane, he had always eaten them him- 
self, with something of a sense of sacrilege, as he walked home- 
ward through the lanes. He thought now that those childish 
episodes were typical. He was, as I have said, of a verse-making 
turn, and he likened his past consumption of intended gifts to his 
present consumption of his own heart in secret. 

x 2 
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‘You are going away to Germany, Mr. Guest ?’ said the pretty 
Jane, advancing to him of her own accord after the service. 

‘Yes,’ said shy Gabriel, ‘ we start to-morrow.’ He nerved 
himself. ‘I can’t tell you how sorry I am to leave’—he was 
going to say ‘ you,’ but his courage failed him and he wound up 
with ‘ everybody.’ 

The pretty Jane dared say he was. Very sorry beyond a doubt. 
There was a trace of coquetry in the little maid’s toss of. the head, 
a touch of satire; perhaps, behind the coquetry and satire, some- 
thing more flattering to Gabriel’s hopes than either. 

‘I am,’ protested Gabriel, ‘ I am, indeed.’ 

‘Sorry to leave everybody?’ said Jane. ‘If I were going 
away, I might be sorry to leave somebody; but I don’t think I 
should cry over all the parish, either.’ 

‘J am sorry to leave somebody,’ said Gabriel. ‘I am, indeed, 
Miss Hartland.’ 

‘ Of course you are sorry,’ returned little Miss Hartland, in an 
almost business-like manner, ‘to leave your father and mother 
and—your—uncele.’ 

‘I ought to be sorrier to leave them than I am, I’m afraid,’ 
said Gabriel, dropping his eyes blushingly, and stammering in his 
speech. ‘ But there’s somebody else.’ How do shy men and 
nervous youths find the desperate courage to say this kind of 
thing? ‘It’s a—young lady.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ And the pretty Jane tossed her head with more 
of coquetry and satire than before. 

‘It is,’ said the desperate Gabriel, ‘the prettiest girl in 
Thurley—the prettiest girl in the world, I do believe.’ 

‘ That’s Miss Hill, I suppose?’ said the young lady. 

You must understand that Thurley is not much of a parish in 
point of size, and that it is, or was, a good deal scattered. The 
parish church was at one end of it, away among the fields, a gray, 
timeworn, ugly edifice with a Norman tower six centuries old or 
thereabouts, built as a religious centre for a widely scattered and 
sparse population. Thurley parish had grown clean away from it, 
partly because the great coaching road lay a mile away, and partly 
because of the discovery of the stone quarries. So the walk of 
these young people led them through the fields, and Gabriel taking 
in his shy blindness a wrong turning, the young lady somehow 
followed, and the country road on which they entered had high 
hedges on either side, in which at that season of the year the 
dog-rose blossomed. This pretty lane made a roundabout sort of 
circuit, but it led homewards after all. I am inclined to think 
that pretty Jane and shy Gabriel were neither the first nor the 
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last couple who took that road from the parish church to the 
parish pump, doing a little love-making by the way. The country 
Jane is abolished now and a railway embankment bisects the 
ground that knew it—more’s the pity. 

‘ That’s Miss Hill, I suppose ?’ said the young lady. 

* No, indeed,’ cried Gabriel, stung by the supposition. Miss 
Hill was the pretty Jane’s rival, and was well enough to look: at. 
Young Price, the corn-chandler, got himself shot for her sake at 
the Redan half a dozen years later, and two or three other young 
men were moody with Providence in their secret hours on her 
account, but she had no fairness for Gabriel. 

‘Perhaps it’s Hetty Meade?’ said Jane. * But she lives at 
Westrip.’ 

‘ Guess again,’ said Gabriel, who for a shy youth seemed to be 
getting amazingly impudent on a sudden. 

* What is she like ?’ asked Jane. 

‘ She’s like an angel,’ answered Gabriel promptly. 

‘Then J don’t know her,’ returned the little damsel, with a 
third toss of her head. ‘ Was she at church this morning ?’ 

* Yes,’ said Gabriel. 

‘ Have I ever seen her?’ asked Jane, 

‘ Often,’ the tender swain replied. 

‘ Where ?’ 

‘In the glass,’ said Gabriel. ‘Oh, Miss Hartland! I am 
going away for years, perhaps for ever, and I never thought I 
should have the cheek to tell you how I love you. But—I do love 
you, and I seem to have loved you always, ever since I can 
remember.’ 

This was pretty well for Twenty, and sweet Seventeen hung a 
head like a drooping rose. One or two glittering dewdrops fell 
over the hot cheeks, and dripped into the summer dust. A mere 
affair of boy and girl? Of course it was, and therefore all the 
prettier and the sweeter and the more innocent. Good elderly 
reader, who like your literature a little more highly spiced than 
this, don’t you wish that you were twenty once again, and under 
like conditions? Ido. Read on; then, and take an interest in 
this simple and true story. As yet you know nothing of the 
tragedy in store. 

Shy Twenty, grown desperate and audacious, got an arm 
somehow round the waist of sweet Seventeen. The slender little 
waist, the little fluttering heart beneath the lad’s hand, the rosy 
cheek near his, the moist shy eyes (like drooping pansies with the 
dew upon them) bent downwards and averted, the ruddy little 
mouth quivering somewhat—think of all this, uninterested old 
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man, already apostrophised, and recall thine own youth and the 
sweetness thereof, if indeed it had any. 

‘Are you sorry that I’m going?’ asked Gabriel. His cheek, 
which was like a peach, touched hers which was like a rose, and 
a tear trickled from the rose to the peach. He was not a hard- 
hearted young man—he was not old enough to have grown callous 
to beauty’s tears—but yet that drop delighted him. 

When I was a little fellow, I used to puzzle myself as to where 
the light went when my nurse put out the candle. Gabriel’s 
shyness found the same bourne perhaps, and it is certain that the 
one never vanished more completely than the other. 

He kissed away the tear from her cheek and whispered his 

question anew. 
‘Yes,’ said the little maid, in a fluttering whisper. 

Then he asked her—could she love him ever so little if she 
tried? She laughed a little and looked at him with the sweetest 
shy eyes in the world, and dropped the shy eyes swiftly. And I 
dare say that, in spite of the pang of parting, they were very fairly 
happy. Gabriel promised to write often. And when he was 
one-and-twenty he would tell his father of his intent, and he 
would never, never marry anybody but the pretty Jane, if he died 
a forlorn old bachelor. And the pretty Jane having given the 
like assurance of fidelity, they kissed each other simply, and 
with no remainder of coyness, like the children they were, and 
took sad sweet leave. 

Next morning the coach bore the two Gabriels away, and they 
had started for distant Heidelberg, quite a long journey for 
anybody in that part of the world. Gabriel the elder had kissed 
all. the chambermaids at the ‘ King’s Arms,’ and few girls with 
any pretension to good looks in the parish went free of that 
farewell tax of friendship. But he had not promised to marry 
any of them, and had not the remotest idea that way. 


Cuarter II. 


THERE is, or might be, in the town of Heidelberg, a certain 
smug and snug estaminet and house of general refreshment, called 
the ‘ Round of Veal.’ To Heidelbergian notions, the ‘ Round of 
Veal’ was as pleasant a resort as might be found. To the Herr 
Dierick, who kept it, and was kept by it, it was a very paradise 
of.a place. The Herr Dierick was a man who said mighty little 
about anything, and he had sufficient reason for his reticence. 
Unless he talked in his sleep he had little chance of talking at all, 
for his lips were constantly occupied during waking hours. He 
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kept two prodigious pipes of porcelain, with girls’ heads painted 
on the bowls, and whilst he smoked one he fondled the other, and 
polished it and filled it, and had it in readiness to begin when 
number one was finished. When he was not smoking he was 
eating or drinking or sleeping or getting ready to smoke, and 
with each and all of these conversation was incompatible. He 
was a portly solemn man, with a look of profound reflection. He 
wore spectacles and an enormous moustache, and his fat cheeks 
were clean-shaven. If you asked a caricaturist to draw you the 
portrait of a representative German professor, he would, ten to one, 
present you with a reasonable likeness of Herr Dierick. 

The student youth of Heidelberg knew Herr Dierick and the 
‘ Round of Veal,’ and they were known in turn. Somebody has 
said—I think it was Thackeray, but I am not sure—that the 
prettiest girl in a German family is generally named Minna. The 
Fraulein Minna Dierick was Herr Dierick’s only daughter, but, 
if she had sisters, they could have been no prettier than herself 
without being downright maddening to the student mind. Things 
were bad enough as they were. The student youth would sit in 
crowds for hours together, and drink beer in the hope of seeing 
her pass but once through the main room. They bribed the 
servants of the place to give her letters. They wrote sonnets to 
her eyebrows and her eyes, to her lips, and to her teeth when she 
smiled, and even to her ankles. She had very pretty ankles, and 
the beneficent short petticoats displayed them. Heidelberg is a 
recognised home of human wisdom, and the girl knew fairly well 
that she was pretty. But I have remarked that it is not necessary 
for a girl to live among sages in order to learn so much. In the 
Friiulein Minna’s case, however, all the human wisdom she knew 
of confirmed her in her opinion. There were two or three preter- 
naturally wise and solemn professors,who, like Teufelsdrockh, knew 
things in general as only a German professor can, and who were 
ready at a minute’s notice to lecture on anything from the History 
of Pre-Adamite Man down to the Edison Electric Light. Even 
these joined the student crowd at times in the main room of the 
‘Round of Veal,’ and smoked incense in pipes of porcelain, and 
poured libations in innumerable Firtzels and Halbas at the fair 
Minna’s shrine. Amongst these sat the great Herr Bayer himself, 
a savant so like the landlord that strangers only half-habituated 
to the place mistook them for each other. 

The great Herr Professor Bayer was a bachelor. His head was 
too full of learning to have room in it for much else, but learning 
leaves the heart unfurnished, and the heart of the Herr Professor 
was a friendlysand a tender organ, lonely as its owner had kept it 
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these twenty years, since the good old mother died. The great 
Herr was not wealthy, and he held no lofty appointment anywhere, 
but he was revered for his learning and loved for his kindly 
simplicity by two cr three student generations, who spread his 
fame over Europe, and excited expectations concerning him. 
Those expectations bade fair to take a long time in fulfilment, 
for Herr Bayer was engaged upon a work (in ten volumes) upon 
The Common Origin of Languages, for which he had after fifteen 
years of labour about a twentieth part of the desired material. 
It was necessary to the Professor’s scheme to be profoundly 
acquainted with every language and literature of tke globe, dead 
and living, and this was the modest task to which he had bound 
himself. 

But now not Heidelberg merely, but all scholarly nooks and 
corners of the continent, stirred with the news that Herr Bayer's 
first volume was on the way, and that in a year or two its publica- 
tion might be expected. The Professor was resting from his labours, 
and at present was merely engaged in writing. At this time he 
came almost nightly to the ‘Round of Veal,’ and sat by Herr 
Dierick with a gravity almost equalling that good man’s own. 
It came to pass that one night, either out of pure freak, or from a 
determination to serve the great man.with her own hands, and so 
do herself honour, the Friulein Minna waited for Herr Bayer’s 
advent, and, hearing his deep-toned order for a full measure, 
waved the Kellner aside, and with her own rosy fingers turned the 
tap, and with her own plump little hands set down the great glass 
tankard before him. 

‘God bless thee, child!’ said the mighty scholar, looking 
benevolence through his spectacles. ‘If thou art as good as thou 
lookest, thou art well blessed already.’ With that he took a great 
draught, and on his outer man fell the seeming of sleep, whilst his 
spirit hovered exultant above a newly-discovered peculiarity in the 
formation of the irregular verbs of a Kalmuck dialect spoken on 
the Chinese borders. Minna blushed with pleasure. The student 
crowd murmured and buzzed within itself in reverential applause 
and comment. The Fraulein retired, and as she did so there 
entered at the door two young fellows, who looked about them like 
strangers, as they were. These two strangers were wonderfully 
alike in features and in figure, and their ages were so nearly the 
same that they might have been taken (and often were taken) for 
twin brethren. I hate mystery in a story, and I confess at once 
that these were the two Gabriels. One of them had a reputation 
for shyness, though perhaps he and a certain pretty Jane in far-off 
Thurley knew better than to believe that he deserved it, The 
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other had no such reputation, and was evidently not desirous to 
earn it. For, seeing a pretty girl on her way from the room, the 
unshy Gabriel, with a great flourish of his hat, saluted, and, with a 
forward stride or two, reached the door and flung it open. He 
was a good-looking dog, and his smile was ingratiatory. The 
German girl gave him a smile and a blush, in passing, and just 
half a curtsey. The ingratiatory smile lingered on the unshy 
Gabriel’s face as he returned, aud half the student crowd loathed 
him at once and for ever. 

‘ That’s a very pretty little girl,’ said the elder Gabriel to the 
younger. 

‘Is she ?’ said the other absently. He was thinking of Thurley, 
and of a day which was but three weeks ago now next Sunday. 
What had girls in Heidelberg to do with him, or he with them ? 

The elder Gabriel lingered to a late hour on the chance of 
seeing Minna once more, and failing, went home discontented. 
The younger sat there in spite of smoke, dreaming for the most 
part about that lane in Thurley, and waking up at times to make 
splendid resolutions for the future. The two went home together 
in no companionable mood, and parted with a surly good-night 
on the one side, and a preoccupied one on the other. That even- 
ing was the turning-point of their respective careers. Gabriel the 
younger stuck to his books and his dreams, while Gabriel the elder 
stuck to the ‘ Round of Veal.’ What with his fresh-coloured, cheerful- 
looking, impudent face, his handsome figure, and his boldness of 
attack, and what with the downright droll broken German he began 
to speak with such assurance of faith, he made great strides into the 
good graces of Friiulein Minna. He did not see her often, and 
when he did it was mostly as the bard saw his sweetheart in the 
old-fashioned ballad. They met—’twas in a crowd. But: here 
and there he encountered her out of the crowd, and as it is a word 
and a blow with some pugnacious people, so it was a word and 
a kiss with the unshy Gabriel. I have ftom want of observation 
lost something of my grip upon this theme, and I am not sure 
whether the German youth is an assured or a diffident lover. I 
am certain, however, that there was a distinct personality in the 
unshy Gabriel’s method, a smack, a flavour which a girl was not 
likely to taste twice; and many of them seemed to like it well 
enough. Friulein Minna used to box his ears and escape laughing. 
The slap was a good loud-sounding honest cuff, but, hearty as it 
was, it never came until Gabriel’s kiss had been secured. He 
took it, perhaps not altogether wrongly, as a token of approval 
conveyed in the Heidelbergian fashion. 

There was no more popular young foreigner in Heidelberg than 
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the elder Gabriel, so long as he was clear of his rivals at the 
* Round of Veal.’ But there he was an eyesore. He bad more money 
than his German compeers, and more than most of the young Eng- 
lishmen who were studying there at the time. His father and his 
uncle were both tolerably generous, and the elder Gabriel kept the 
joint purse for his cousin and himself. Gabriel the younger never 
wanted pocket-money, and the purse-bearer was rich with a double 
share of riches. He made nothing in his genial impudence of 
offering his tobacco-pouch to Herr Dierick, or even to the great 
Herr Bayer himself; and he had always a smile, a good evening, 
and a shake-hands, after the English manner, for the Friulein 
Minna when she passed through. Studious young Germany could 
only sit and drink to her health, in wide-eyed solemn silence, 
whilst this insolent intruder made play with her before their very 
noses. He would have been challenged and sliced in pieces over 
and over again, but for the chivalrous Teutonic idea that a stranger 
ought to be allowed to choose his own weapons, and a fear lest he 
should choose those of nature. A sabre cut was honourable, but 
nobody wanted to go about with a black eye. There were un- 
guessed terrors in the fighting style of the mad and barbarous 
islanders. 

I have said that the heart of the great Professor was a friendly 
and a tender organ. It began ina vague and curious way to be 
troubled and to trouble its owner. Herr Bayer began to suspect 
that he was in some way out of order. He was forty years of age, 
and had given up being in lovea great many yearsago. There had 
once been a figure in brief petticoats, a figure with blonde hair, 
memorable as having had roses in it once on a sunshiny day, at a 
village Kermesse, a figure gracious and pleasing to a young man’s 
eyes; but that was long since, and the owner of the figure had 
‘resigned herself to wed some richer.’ Diving into memory’s 
recesses—impelled to that exercise he knew not how—the great 
Professor recalled to mind the sensations his young heart had 
experienced in those long-past days, and came to be of opinion 
that they were of the same sort or species as those which now 
disturbed him. A profoundly scholarly man who is fat and fogty, 
and buried deep in the dust of antique tongues, finds some difficulty 
in getting into the opaque light of everyday existence in search of 
everyday needs. It may be imagined what a task of difficulty 
human fat encumbered by forty years finds it to rise on the wings 
of love and float into love’s empyrean. Yet the Herr Professor, 
whose whole life was a pursuit of splendid impossibilities, attempted 
this, and before he knew it had achieved it. The great theory of 
the common origin of languages lost nine-tenths of its absorbing 
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charm for him, and his appetite decayed. The saucy countenance 
of the Fraulein Minna came in between him and the accidence of 
more than one forgotten language. The mere vision of her plump 
fingers broke the filmy nexus between the debased Rommany of 
modern times and the tongue spoken and written by sages in ancient 
Thibet. His pipes and his learning afforded him no more than a 
visionary consolation. He made dream-clouds out of each of them, 
and in the clouds floated the dainty form of the fairy of the 
‘Round of Veal,’ and his own fat encumbered figure went dangling 
after it. 

Herr Bayer was not without courage, even of the desperate 
sort, and when once he had resolved upon the character of the 
complaint which perplexed and annoyed him, he had also resolved 
upon its cure, The Friulein’s father would laugh at him beyond a 
doubt, and the Fraulein would beyond a doubt say ‘No.’ Very 
good, then. He would have the laugh and the ‘ No’ both over, and 
would go back to his books again. 

He went his way to the ‘Round of Veal,’ and found Herr Dierick 
alone in a desert of sand, modulated by tables and spittoons. 

‘TI shall surprise you, my good sir,’ said the Professor.. ‘I am 
here to be laughed at.’ 

‘So ?’ said Herr Dierick, past his pipe. 

‘I am forty years old, pursued the Professor. ‘I am as fat as 
I am old, and I am in love.’ 

Herr Dierick took his pipe from his lips and put it back again, 
saying nothing. 

‘It is your daughter,’ said the great Professor, blushing. ‘I am 
not such a blockhead as to come here expecting anything but to 
be laughed at. When you have laughed at me, and your daughter 
has said * No,” I will go away again. -There is,’ said the Professor 
(who was necessarily versed in the proverbs of all nations), ‘no 
fool like an old fool.’ 

‘So!’ said Herr Dierick. ‘ Wait a minute.’ 

The Professor sat down and strove to bury himself in an 
improvised study of the differential calculus. He felt that his 
pursuit of philology had obscured his mathematics, but he could 
get up no enthusiasm under the circumstances. His heart thumped 
against his side, and the figure of the Friiulein floated in the smoke 
before him, It was perhaps a quarter of an hour before Herr 
Dierick reappeared and summoned him (by a wordless wave of the 
supplementary pipe) into an inner chamber. There stood Minna, 
looking prettier than he had ever seen her, and her father, remov- 
ing the cherished amber from his lips, spoke in a guttural murmur. 
The speech he uttered is the longest recorded of him, 
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‘I am beyond speech honoured. She is willing. My old age 
is blessed.’ 

Herr Dierick disappeared, and the Professor stood like one 
amazed. 

‘ Has your father told you my foolish errand, dear child?’ he 
asked. 

‘ Yes,’ said the girl, toying with her apron. 

‘ And you will marry a fat old man like me?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Fraulein, with almost an air of defiance. 

‘ Consider, dear child,’ said the Professor. ‘I am stricken in 
years, and I live buried among my books. I shall be but a poor 
companion for thy youth and brightness.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said the Fraulein. And with undisguised tears 
she drew nearhim. ‘ You are the wisest man in Heidelberg. You 
will write great books—and—I can make pens well. I have 
practised ever since—ever since the night you first spoke to me.’ 

‘Come hither, thou one cherished rosebud of my so-desert 
heart,’ murmured the Professor. And as he laid his pipe upon a 
neighbouring table and folded her to his broad breast, he said 
quietly, ‘That I am the wisest man in Heidelberg is a thesis 
open to much argument: there is no doubt that Iam the happiest.’ 


Gabriel the elder continued his visits to the ‘ Round of Veal,’ 
and now every night was made memorable by a smile and a nod 
from the Fraulein. But Gabriel began to notice, and everybody 
began to notice, that the girl had fallen into a regular habit of 
bringing in the Professor’s tankard and filling his first pipe. The 
circumstance began to be talked over. It was absurd to suppose 
that Herr Dierick had had anything to say about the matter to 
anybody, and the Professor was not the man to talk of his own 
affairs. These matters, however, have a knack of getting spread 
widely abroad without the apparent intervention of tongue or pen, 
and the news was known. 

It was public property all over Heidelberg ina week. Professor 
Bayer and the Friulein Minna were going to be married. 

Then it was a comfortable and a pleasant thing to witness the 
honest loyalty of the student crowd. Not a youth there who wore 
spectacles but found need to wipe them when he learned the story; 
not an unspectacled young savant who did not feel his heart ache. 
And yet in a week, or at the most a fortnight, it was tacitly decided 
among that crowd of disappointed suitors that Fate had ordered all 
things for the best. It was admitted that there was nobody but 
the Professor who was worthy to carry away so much beauty, and 
it was recognised that nebody but the Friiulein was worthy to 
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enslave so much learning and such an honest heart. So the student 
crowd clubbed the pair together, and, eliminating desires selfish, 
worshipped them together from afar. 

The news travelled slowly to the unshy Gabriel, for two reasons. 
The first was, that as yet he spoke and understood the language 
indifferently, and therefore missed much of the talk that went on 
in his neighbourhood. The second was, that his old small suc- 
cesses had made him unpopular with the crowd of devotees who 
were chiefly interested, and none of them spoke to him when they 
could help it. Yet gradually the story percolated to his under- 
standing, and when he knew it he was scornful and amused. 

‘Do you think,’ said he, ‘that she cares for an old fellow like 
that—old enough to be her father? The thing’s monstrous.’ 

‘It is fit and becoming,’ said one of the late worshippers, in 
whose presence these words were spoken, ‘that beauty should 
honour learning.’ 

‘Learning!’ said the elder Gabriel scornfully. ‘ Learning is 
all very well. But he weighs two hundredweight if he weighs 
a pound. He’s as bald as a cannon-ball, and as old as Noah. 
Besides, she doesn’t care for him.’ 

‘And how may you know that ?’ asked the late worshipper. 

‘Am I bound to tell you everything ? ’ asked Gabriel in answer. 

‘You are bound to hold your tongue or to speak the truth,’ 
said the worshipper with rather an air of menace. 

‘Pooh!’ said Gabriel. ‘I’ve kissed the girl myself a score of 
times.’ 

‘I have known a puppy to bark at the moon,’ said ‘the wor- 
shipper. ‘But I do not doubt that Diana loves Endymion after 
all.’ 

The student retired into his native language to seek this satiric 
bludgeon. A great laugh went round the room, and Gabriel 
demanded to know what had been said. The speech was translated 
to him. 

‘Rubbish!’ said Gabriel unabashed. ‘I don’t believe they’re 
going to be married at all. To begin with, that old fool would 
never have tlie cheek to ask her at his age, and she knows better 
what she’s worth than to take him. I'll bet any one of you what 
you like it isn’t true.’ 

‘I will not sit by,’ said the late worshipper, struggling once . 
more with the British tongue, ‘and hear the Professor so spoken 
of. As for the news, it is true.’ 

‘More shame for the lot of you, then!’ cried Gabriel. ‘The 
whole crowd of you were after her. Why didn’t you make a fight 
for her?’ 
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‘ Fight for yourself, if you will, said the student in cold scorn, 
‘The Professor can take care of himself.’ 

‘Can he?’ shouted Gabriel. ‘Then if he can, he shall. If I 
don’t kiss her under his nose to-night, I’m a Dutchman.’ 

‘I make the quarrel my own afterwards,’ returned the student. 
‘I take it now. You will receive my cartel in an hour.’ 

Gabriel did receive the promised cartel in an hour, and, after a 
laugh at its comic English, threw it into the stove. 

‘If any of the snub-nosed tribe comes at me with his polished 
strip of hoop-iron,’ said Gabriel, who had an Englishman’s natural 
and befitting contempt for all men of continental race, ‘T’ll pound 
him to a jelly.’ 

As the afternoon wore on, Gabriel became conscious of an in- 
ward unwillingness to proceed with his plan. But the promise to 
carry it into fulfilment had been publicly made, and wherever he 
went he was aware, in spite of his ignorance of the language, that 
he and his threat were under unfavourable discussion. So he 
hardened his heart, and with his customary air of genial swagger 
a little overdone, he walked that night into the main room of the 
* Round of Veal ’ and awaited his time. The Herr Professor seemed 
a long while in coming, but he came at last. Gabriel sat near his 
customary seat, and receiving a friendly nod from the great man, 
stared straight at him without answering it. But the Professor 
had only seen a familiar countenance with his bodily eyes, and 
his heart was with the peroration of the thirty-ninth section of 
his first volume. By-and-by, when the Professor was comfortably 
seated, the Friulein came tripping in with her customary smile, 
wholly shy and partly saucy, and set the big glass tankard and the 
great porcelain pipe before him. Herr Bayer’s soul came ont of 
the thirty-ninth section, and his spectacled eyes beamed an almost 
fatherly love and kindness on her. 

The necks of the student crowd were craned, and Gabriel saw 
it. He arose and put an arm round the Friiulein’s waist. The 
girl moved back a little, but he held her tight, and with a nod at 
the Professor, he stooped and kissed her. Herr Bayer arose with 
a doubtful look upon his face. Gabriel regarded him steadfustly. 

‘ An inzult, I vancy ?’ said the Professor with suave quietude. 

‘If you like,’ said Gabriel. 

Herr Bayer said no more, but he walked round the table, and 
seized the insolent young Briton in a grasp undreamed of. With 
one very big and amazingly muscular hand on the nape of Gabriel’s 
neck he marched him to the door, and there, with a kick which 
was surprising for its agility in a person of his figure, he sent the 
misguided young man clean into the middle of the street. Then 
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returning he drank a draught of beer, and resumed his seat. The 
student crowd leaped up, and the rafters rang with one prodigious 
roar of applause and laughter. 

Gabriel heard it from outside and had no stomach to return. 
He picked himself up, knocked the dust from his hands and knees, 
and laughed. Feeling a hand upon his shoulder, he turned, and 
there was the challenger of that afternoon. 

‘I told you,’ said he, slowly picking his way across the boulders 
of a foreign language, ‘ that the Professor could take care of him- 
self. But I forgot to tell you that he has been the best gymnast, 
and is still the strongest man in Heidelberg.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Gabriel grimly, ‘ you forgot that, did you? Look 
here. You can understand English enough for my purpose. Take 
my compliments to the Professor, and say it served me right. Will 
you? Much obliged. Good-night.’ He nodded with a rueful 
smile at the astonished student and walked away. ‘ Good-night,’ 
he repeated at a little distance, ‘and good-bye. For I can’t show 
up in Heideiberg after this, and I’m off.’ 

He was off indeed. He walked quietly home to begin with, 
and found his cousin sitting among his books at work. He packed 
a few necessaries into a small black bag, appropriated the whole 
stock of money, which, being at this time newly received for the 
ensuing quarter’s expenses, made a decent sum, and decamped, 
letting himself out by a side door and taking no farewell. 

‘T’ve done it now,’ he mused. ‘I’m not robbing anybody by 
taking all the money. He'll soon get more, and I don’t suppose 
I shall see another copper after this. But I can’t stand Heidel- 
berg any longer.’ 

So the elder Gabriel disappeared on what may be thought 
insufficient cause. The story came to the younger Gabriel’s ears 
in due season, and the young man, after waiting until he dared 
wait no longer, sent the news home. The maltster and the 
attorney came out to Heidelberg together, and investigated, the 
result being that the elder Gabriel was heartily dowered with the 
paternal curse, but otherwise disinherited on the spur of the 
moment. Inquiry making manifest the fact that the student was 
getting nothing but good out of his stay in Heidelberg, he was 
newly supplied with money and left there. 

He finished his course and went home, still faithful to his 
pretty Jane. He told his father of his matrimonial hopes, and 
when he was four-and-twenty and Jane was one-and-twenty, they 
were married in the old parish church. They lived a happy and 
united life, and had children, and the years rolled on. 

They had been married near on five-and-twenty years before 
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the missing Gabriel was heard of. But let the muse of History 
pause for breathing-space, and tune her lyre anew. 


Carrer III. 


TuErE were seated together one evening when the suri was low, 
a lady of some two- or three-and-forty summers and a plump 
middle-aged gentleman with a talkative face. The plump gentle- 
man’s garb betrayed him as a member of a clerical order, and the 
lady had indications of widowhood about her, indications sub- 
dued, but sufficiently marked to be recognisable. 

‘You ask me,’ said the lady with tremulous lip and eyelid, 
‘ why I assume this garb ?’ 

‘I maintain anew,’ said the talkative-faced gentleman, speak- 
ing as if his spring had been touched, and he could not help him- 
self, ‘that the question is not merely natural and justifiable, but 
inevitable. Of all the surprises > The gentleman stopped with 
outspread hands and the talkative expression still fixed upon his 
face, as if his spring had run itself down already. 

‘I admit it,’ said the lady, drawing forth a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief, and pecking at it, ‘I admit it freely.’ 

‘Then,’ began the gentleman in a great hurry, but stopped 
dead short at a wave of the lady’s hand. 

‘Let me explain,’ said the lady. 

‘I am naturally,’ said the gentleman, ‘ peculiarly and 
especially desirous, my dear Miss Greenfell, that you should. 
Naturally, peculiarly and especially desirous.’ 

‘I will,’ returned the lady, ‘though you will shortly see that 
nothing but a sense of the most pressing duty could ever draw 
the painful story from me.’ 

‘I venture to assure you beforehand, my dear Miss Greenfell, 
of my completest sympathy.’ 

‘That name,’ said the lady, arranging her handkerchief for 
use, ‘is no longer mine.’ Her companion fell back in his chair. 

‘No longer yours ? madam, you amaze me.’ 

‘ Practically,’ said the lady from behind her pocket-handker- 
chief, ‘I am nameless.’ 

‘God bless my soul !’ said the gentleman feebly ; ‘you don’t say so,’ 

‘In my youth,’ said the practically nameless lady, weeping, 
‘I was taken by my legally appointed guardian to the continent. 
I was a ward in chancery.’ 

She paused, and her listener got in ‘ Dear me!’ edgewise. 

‘I was a mere child,’ sobbed the nameless lady, ‘a child of 
seventeen, when the serpent crossed my path,’ 
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‘Upon my word,’ said the clerical gentleman, ‘ I am distressed. 
Deeply and bitterly and profoundly.’ 

‘He made proposals of an honourable nature,’ pursued the 
lady with averted head. ‘In my ignorance of the world, I thought 
him disinterested and sincere. He induced a low captain from a 
neighbouring town to personate my father, and we were married 
by the chaplain of the English church at Diisseldorf,’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ said the clerical gentleman again, with 
increasing feebleness. 

‘ Before we had well left the altar,’ pursued the lady, ‘he 
appeared in his true light, as a fortune-hunter of the basest type. 
I cannot tell you—I really cannot tell you how it came about—but 
I think it was from an expression of my innocent regret ‘that I 
had not the command of my little fortune that he learned that I 
was a ward in chancery. Then I learned that he was penniless and 
an outcast. Within an hour of the utterance of his solemn 
promises he left me, and I have never since heard one word of 
mer t. : . 
At this period of the memory of her troubles the lady wept 
unaffectedly, and at the sight of her distress the clerical gentleman 
blew his nose with violence. 

‘I have preserved,’ she said, when she had somewhat recovered 
her composure, ‘ the certificate of our marriage, and the callous 
note in which he bade me farewell. They are here.’ 

She opened a big pocket-book which lay before her on the 
table, and, having wiped her eyes, drew from it the documents she 
spoke of. The clerical gentleman took them with a helpless air, 
but having read the first, he bounded from his seat and smote the 
table. The practically nameless lady jumped. 

‘ Madam,’ said the clerical gentleman, ‘this is a Providence. 
And though the discovery thus made may dash to the ground the 
dearest of my earthly hopes, I protest that I am glad to have 
made it.’ The lady looked at him wonderingly. ‘ Madam, 
for five years I have taken this serpent to my bosom as a friend.’ 

‘ He is alive?’ cried the lady; ‘ you know him ?’ 

‘ He is alive,’ said the clerical gentleman, with a deadly air, 
‘and I know him.’ The nameless lady took a paralytic attitude. 
‘Gabriel Guest, madam, returned many years since to his native 
town. He lives there still—respected. He is within the limits 
of my rural-deanery, and I have consulted with him upon 
matters appertaining to the welfare of the church. Madam, 
bitterly as I regret the discovery for my own sake, I rejoice in 
that offer of my hand and heart which led to tLis disclosure. The 
manner in which the disclosure has been made adds not iucon- 
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siderably to the respectful devotion with which, from the first 
moment of my knowledge of you, you inspired me. Permit me, 
madam, to act as the champion of injured innocence, and to 
launch the bolt of detection at the criminal.’ 

‘I could not bear,’ said the lady, ‘to see him again. My 
little fortune is now my own, and I suppose that he could claim. 
it.’ 

‘ He is married, madam,’ cried the Rural Dean, ‘ and to-morrow,’ 
he added, with a look of sudden recollection, ‘ to-morrow, as I live,: 
he celebrates his silver wedding.’ 

‘ Married ?’ cried the lady, rising. ‘ Married, within two 
months of his desertion of me ?’ 

‘Shall such perfidy, madam,’ asked the Rural Dean, ‘ shall 
such perfidy go unpunished ? ’ 

‘Never,’ exclaimed the lady. 

‘We will denounce him,’ said the Rural Dean, ‘ in the presence 
of his assembled guests.’ 


I should like, one of these years, to write a story—only that I 
know beforehand that nobody would care to read it—of a happy, 
tranquil, married life. It would take too fine an art to make it 
readable, and I shall have to leave the longing unfulfilled. No 
man, starting on such a story, would need a better model than the 
household life of Gabriel Guest afforded. He was blessed in his 
wife, in his own equable affection, in his children, and his affairs. 
His father and mother full of years, and not unhonoured, had 
dropped out of life, as mellowed fruit falls to the ground, and he 
had grieved over them as a good son grieves, not inconsolably, but 
remembering them with tender reverence. Aunt Zoriah had gone 
also, and Uncle John the maltster, and the maltster’s money had 
founded and endowed the Guest Institute, whose stately front 
made the High Street important. The old original Gabriel had 
left all his money to his young wife,and she had married a 
stranger and had gone to a strange place and was scarce remem- 
bered. And the younger of the two cousins who had set out for 
Heidelberg nearly thirty years before was on the eve of his silver 
wedding. 

‘It’s a big slice out of human life, Jane,’ said the whilom 
scholar of Heidelberg, ‘a big slice out of a human life is five-and- 
twenty years.’ 

‘It’s like a dream to look back at, Gabriel,’ said Jane. 

‘A happy dream ?’ asked Gabriel. 

‘A very happy dream, my dear,’ said the wife tenderly, with 
a soft moisture in her eyes. 
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‘Eh, dear!’ said Gabriel. ‘The old song I used to sing! » “ My 
pretty Jane!” I think you’re prettier than ever, Jane.’ 

‘I’m sure youre sillier, said Jane. She could blush yet, it 
seemed. 

‘If my thinking so is a proof in that direction,’ answered 
Gabriel, ‘I hope I am, and may be. You're just the same girl to 
my mind—only a trifle nicer-looking. What the Egyptians said 
of Cleopatra, I say of you, with a difference. Age cannot. wither 
nor custom stale your infinite sameness of goodness.’ 

‘Don’t spoil me at this time of day, Gabriel,’ said his: wife 
with a fond, admiring laugh. ‘Though, goodness knows that, if 
compliments could do it, I’ve been spoiled these thirty vem. 
Who’s there?’ 

‘A gentleman for Mr. Guest, ma’am.’ 

‘ Show him into the office,’ said the master of the house, ‘I'll 
be there in a minute.’ 

‘Never mind the office, my dear,’ said a full, rich voice, ‘ I'll 
walk into the sitting-room.’ The owner of the rich voice entered. 
‘Cousin Gabriel, how are you?’ 

There was no mistaking him. He had a flowing brown beard 
and his figure had grown square, and had attained to thatindefinable 
setness which lets you recognise even a man’s back as middle-aged. 
His forehead was a little bald, as is often the case with middle- 
aged men who wear great beards: as though the hair which fell 
from the forehead stuck upon the cheeks and chin and took new 
growth there. But the old cousin Gabriel of Thorley and of 
Heidelberg stood revealed in him, in spite of changes. Nothing 
in the way of beard, moustache, and wrinkles could hide the 
impudent smile in his eyes, and if he had greeted his younger 
cousin.in a much unlikelier place than the old sitting-room, he 
would have been known without a second’s hesitation. 

‘Mrs, Guest, I presume ?’ said the unshy Gabriel, apparently 
as much at home as if he had never left his native parish. ‘ Ah! 
and so you married Jenny Hartland, as you always said you would. 
A faithful lover, Mrs. Guest, in the old Heidelberg days, though I 
dare say you don’t believe it. And how are you, old boy? It 
warms my heart to seé you. It’s more than eight-and-twenty 
years since I walked off with your last thaler. I’ve always been 
sorry, and I’ll pay you now if you're mean enough to take the 
money. Shake hands again. God bless you. I never thought I 
should be as happy to see anybody as I am to see you.’ 

‘But what, in the name of all that’s wonderful,’ asked the 
younger Gabriel, ‘have you been doing with yourself all these years ? 
Where do you come from ?’ 
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‘Last from Heidelberg,’ returned the wanderer. ‘Saw old 
Bayer. You remember Bayer? Re-introduced myself to him as 
the young scoundrel who kissed the Friiulein Minna—she’s fat 
now—struck up an acquaintance with him, received his blessing, 
and came on to England. He says that you and he correspond. 
That’s so? He’s in the middle of the third volume, and has hopes 
of finishing his book, if he can only discover the elixir vite in a 
year or two. Why, Gabriel, old lad, you're middle-aged.’ 

‘So are you, for that matter,’ said the other. ‘It’s of no use 
to tell you that you’re welcome, for if you don’t know it without 
being told, you’re not fit to be here. But how is it we neyer heard 
of you through all these years ?’ 

‘ Well, I hardly know,’ said the wanderer. ‘I heard enough of 
my father to learn that he had sworn to cut me off with a shilling. 
I never knew him break his word unless he had made a promise 
whose fulfilment was likely to be agreeable, and the shilling 
seemed hardly worth while coming home for. So I wandered 
about and had ups and downs until I married ten years ago.’ 

‘ Married ?’ cried the younger Gabriel cheerfully. 

‘Yes, married,’ said the other. ‘Why not? And married 
money into the bargain. Leaving out of the question,’ he added, 
seeing a shade of disapproval on Jane’s face, ‘leaving out of the 
question the undoubted fact that I have the best wife in the world. 
Present company is always excepted, as you know, sister-in-law.’ 

* And where is your wife ?’ asked Gabriel the younger. 

‘She’s an American by birth,’ said the unshy Gabriel, ‘and an 
Englishwoman by descent. Has relatives in Liverpool and stopped 
behind to see ’em, whilst I ran down here. And so you're settled, 
Gabriel, and looking happy and contented. And I am settled, 
and am happy and contented. Singular! how the gayest doys 
drop into contentment with the kennel. Eh, sister-in-law ?’ 

Thus the unshy Gabriel rattled along in quite the old manner. 
He was caught—luckily, by his cousin, and not by his cousin’s 
wife, in whose mind the discovery might have created prejudice— 
in the act of kissing a female servant in a darkened corner of the 
stairs before he had been in the house an hour. 

* Gabriel,’ said the lawyer severely, ‘ this will not do.’ 

‘You're right,’ said the wanderer. ‘I’m getting middle-aged, 
and I ought to know better. But I think it’s an hereditary 
instinct.’ 

‘I dare say,’ returned the lawyer drily, ‘ but it must be resisted 
here.’ 

The elder Gabriel, with no aspect of penitenee, feigned great 
regret, and made devout promises, 
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‘I will struggle with the old Adam,’ he declared. ‘ But,’ he 
added, with a twinkle of the eyes and a sigh together, ‘I prefer to 
struggle with the young Eve.’ 

‘You are incorrigible,’ said the younger Gabriel. 

‘Perhaps I am,’ said the elder. ‘But I promise—I will be a 
good boy here. I shouldn’t like to shock your wife.’ 

There was a family gathering that evening, in preparation for 
the large gathering of the morrow, and Uncle Gabriel was formally 
introduced to his nephews and nieces. He shook hands with the 
boys with admirable cordiality, but be kissed the girls with 
gusto. 

*I never hoped,’ he said, ‘to derive such satisfaction as I feel 
at this moment from the possession of nieces. An uncle is a happy 
object. An uncle of nieces is twice blessed.’ 

He hailed the news of the approaching celebration with boy- 
like glee, and made a speech about it. He pleased everybody, and 
was regarded as a mighty accession to the festivities. 

The morrow dawned, and Mrs. Guest was occupied the live-long 
day with the cook and housemaids. Gabriel the elder strolled 
about the town and recognised a few of his old acquaintances, 
none of whom he claimed, reserving himself as a bonne bouche 
for theevening. He visited the ‘ King’s Arms,’ and smoked a cigar 
there, ingratiating himself by the old means with the prettiest of 
the barmaids, and when the time drew near he went back to his 
cousin’s house. Gabriel the younger, about whom there had 
lingered a subdued tenderness of manner all day long, shook 
hands with him anew on his arrival, and the two sat down in the 
lawyer’s private room for a few minutes’ quiet chat before dressing 
for dinner. It was half-an-hour at least before the earliest of the 
invited guests could be reasonably expected, when a loud treble 
rap was heard at the front door. 

‘The Reverend Mr. Garrell,’ said one of the servant-girls, 
appearing at the study-door, ‘ on important business.’ 

‘On business of an importance hardly to be exaggerated,’ said 
the clerical gentleman with the talkative face, appearing at the 
doorway. 

‘Indeed?’ said the lawyer, rising. ‘Come in, Mr. Garrell, 
come in.’ 

‘You hold festivities to-day,’ said the Reverend Mr. Garrell, 
waving aside the lawyer’s proffered hand, ‘ on which I am proud to 
intrude as an uninvited guest.’ 

‘ Halloo,’ said the elder Gabriel. ‘If there is any throwing out 
to be done, cousin Gabriel, rely on me, Iam bigger in the bone 
than you are,’ 
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The younger Gabriel regarded the clerical gentleman with an 
aspect of amazement. 

‘I am here,’ said the Reverend Mr. Garrell, ‘upon ‘a sacred 
errand—upon an errand of humanity—an errand of justice. I 
am accompanied by a lady 

‘I thought I saw a petticoat outside,’ said the returned wan- 
derer. ‘Shall I relieve the monotony of waiting for her, cousin, 
whilst you receive any communications this gentleman may have 
to make ?’ 

‘Wait here,’ said the amazed younger Gabriel. 

‘A lady,’ pursued the reverend gentleman, ‘ whose ——- have 
slumbered for five-and-twenty years.’ 

‘And now you're making row enough about them,’ said the 
unshy Gabriel, ‘ to wake ’em if they’d slept a hundred.’ 

‘I do not know, sir,’ said the Rural Dean hotly, ‘who you may 
be, but if there linger in your breast one spark of honour or of 
human feeling, you will regret this ribaldry when you have heard 
my story. You have held your head aloft, Mr. Gabriel Guest,’ he 
continued, turning upon the astonished lawyer, ‘even in the 
congregation of the church, and you have disguised your infamy 
well.’ 

* Come to the point, if you please,’ said Gabriel the younger. 

‘I am coming to it. I am about to blight—yes, sir, to blight 
—that false seeming of respectability you have worn so long. I 
shall blight it by a word,a name! Kate Greenfell, the lady you 
married and deserted five-and-twenty years ago at Diisseldorf, is at 
this moment within your walls, prepared to assert her rights and 
to drag your crime into the light of day.’ 

The elder Gabriel whistled loud and shrill, but neither of the 
others noticed him. 

‘You shall apologise for the tone of your proceedings hereafter, 
sir,’ said Gabriel the younger with dignity. ‘Inthe mean time, it 
may suffice to tell you that I never met a lady of the name you 
mention, and that I never set foot in Diisseldorf in all my life.’ 

‘To attempt to resist the evidence I hold is madness,’ said the 
Rural Dean. ‘You married Miss Kate Greenfell at Diisseldorf 
five-and-twenty years ago. She has remained single for your 
unworthy sake, though she might at any hour have claimed her 
liberty. It will wound your avaricious and ungenerous heart to 
know that the little fortune for which you married her, and on the 
non-attainment of which you deserted her, is multiplied by five, and 
that your bigamous after-marriage—prosperous as it seemed—was 
a mistake in point of worldly wealth. I tell you this because it 
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will wound you, and I desire to wound you, and to spare you 
nothing.’ 

‘Multiplied by five, I think you said,’ remarked the elder 
Gabriel. ‘ That makes it forty thousand, eh ?’ 

‘ However you may be acquainted with the fact,’ returned the 
Rural Dean, ‘ your figures are accurate. Come, sir,’ turning anew 
to the lawyer, ‘ your friend is aware of the facts. Why palter 
longer ?’ 

‘Cousin Gabriel,’ said the lawyer gravely and sadly, ‘is this 
your doing ?’ 

The Rural Dean was too excited to regard the question, though 
the elder Gabriel drooped before it with a countenance expressive 
of contrition, through which a subdued expression of complacence 
struggled. 

‘Madam,’ said the clergyman, throwing open the door and 
speaking into the darkness of the corridor, ‘the hour has 
arrived when you may enter and claim your rights at the hands of 
this injurious and unworthy man, whom I shame to have called my 
friend.’ 

The practically nameless lady entered, still bearing in her 
attire that subtle yet apparent suggestion of widow’s weeds before 
referred to. It gave a shock of amazement to the Rural Dean, 
the like of which he had never experienced before, when the 
nameless lady, instead of upbraiding the lawyer, turned to the 
lawyer’s guest. 

‘ Gabriel,’ she sobbed, ‘ you can’t deny me!’ 

‘Deny you, my dear?’ said the shameless Gabriel ; ‘ never. 
Have I not looked forward to this meeting many a time through 
heartfelt tears? Have I not repented for a quarter of a century 
the unhappy burst of selfish temper on my part which separated 
me from the only woman’s soul that ever throbbed responsive to my 
own? Havel not in far-off scenes resisted the blandishments of a 
sex that I adore, because my heart was ever true to the maiden 
who first awoke within me love’s delightful anticipations ? Come 
to my breast, and tell me you forgive me!’ 

The practically nameless lady displayed no immediate incli- 
nation to accede to this request; but the unshy Gabriel, with an 
aspect of much tenderness (through which again a complacent 
sunshine, reflected probably from the gleam of the lady’s fortune, 
shone in spite of all his effort), drew her to his breast and mur- 
mured in gentle accents: 

‘My own! Time,’ he said, regarding her fondly, ‘ time prints 
no wrinkles on thine azure brow.’ He kissed her lips, and the lady 
did not seem to make any urgent objection. 
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‘Come, sir,’ said his cousin sternly, ‘I can allow this unex- 
ampled levity of villany to go no further. What of the wife who 
stays behind with her relatives at Liverpool ?’ 

‘A myth—a graceful fancy. Nothing more,’ returned the un- 
shy Gabriel. ‘I could not bear you to think that a man like me 
had gone through the world without enlisting the lasting regard of 
any member of the opposite sex. Of this sweet creature, of whom 
I felt unworthy, I said nothing.’ 

‘I think,’ said the younger Gabriel, ‘ that we will conduct the 

festivities of this evening without you, cousin. I can understand 
and sympathise with you, sir,’ to the Rural Dean, ‘and nothing 
that has been said by you, in error, shall ruffle the esteem I feel for 
you.’ 
‘ Gabriel,’ said the scapegrace, ‘ let us be happy together. You 
behold a reconciliation unexampled in history. Let it soften you, 
and let us all be friends. Sir,’ to the clergyman, ‘I shall thank 
your disinterested kindness to my wife until my dying day. 
Gabriel, let us celebrate our silver wedding together.’ 

The bride of Diisseldorf lifted her downcast eyes and looked at 
her wicked husband. His eyes beamed upon her with that impu- 
dent light which had fluttered the hearts of barmaids throughout 
the length and breadth of two continents. She dropped her gaze 
and lifted it again. He kissed her. 

‘Forgive me; before strangers, he murmured. ‘I couldn't 
help it. She’s wonderfully well-preserved,’ he added to himself, 
‘and, smothered in sauce d’or, she’s really charming.’ 

Gabriel the younger, in spite of himself, broke into a fit of 
hysteric laughter, so long and loud that his wife came running in 
to know what was the matter. 

‘Cousin Gabriel's wife,’ said the lawyer, when he had recovered 
some degree of composure and had wiped the tears from his eyes, 
‘has come to claim her husband. And as it turns out, my dear, 
that he has deceived us in jest, and has been married just as long 
as we have, we are going to celebrate our silver wedding under the 
same roof and at one gathering.’ 

The Rural Dean kept his own counsel, and Gabriel the younger, 
Gabriel the elder, and the once practically nameless lady kept 
theirs, all for good reason. And when, after a week’s stay, the un- 
shy Gabriel returned to the United States with his bride, I have it 
on good authority that he made the best of husbands. 

DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
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V.—Botton Priory AnD Ben Ruyppina. 


Now there is stillness in the vale, 
And long unspeaking sorrow : 

Wharfe shall be, to pitying hearts, 

A name more sad than Yarrow. 
Young Romilly through Barden woods 
Is ranging high and low, 

And holds a greyhcund in a leash 

To let slip on buck or doe. 


And the pair have reached that fearful chasm 
How tempting to bestride, 

For lordly Wharfe is there pent in 

With rocks on either side. 

And hither is young Romilly come, 

And what may now forbid 

That he, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
Shall bound across ‘ The Strid’ ? 


He sprang in glee—for what cared he 

That the river was strong and the rocks were steep ? 
But the greyhound in the leash hung back 

And checked him in his leap. 


The boy is in the arms of Wharfe 

And strangled by a merciless farce, 

For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 


His mother, the Lady Adeliza de Romilly, mourned her son 
deeply; he was her only son and also her only joy in life. The 
ballad goes on :— 


Long, long in darkness did se sit, 
And her first words were, ‘ Let there Le 
In Bolton, on the fields of Wharfe, 
A stately Priory.’ 

The stately priory was reared, 
And Wharfe, as he moved along, 
To matins joined a mournful noise, 
Nor failed at evensong. 

And the lady prayed in heaviness 
That looked not for relief, 

And slowly did her succour come 
Anda patience to her grief, 
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Oh, there is never sorrow of heart 

That shall lack a timely end, 

If but to God we turn and ask 

Of Him to be our friend.—Worpsworts. 


Lapy Ape1iza or Alice de Romillé, mother of ‘ the noble boy of 
Egremond,’ was daughter to William de Meschines and his wife 
Cecily, daughter and heiress of that Robert de Romillé of Skipton, 
to whom William the Conqueror gave large estates in Craven. 

This pair had founded in 1120, at Embsay near Skipton, a 
priory for Augustinian canons, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Cuthbert. 

But the canons of Embsay seem to have-lacked the enduring 
zeal of the Cistercian monks beside the Skell; they shivered on 
the heights of bleak, shelterless Embsay, and petitioned Alice, 
who inherited her parents’ estates and retained her mother’s 
name of Romillé, though married to William Fitz Duncan, nephew 
to King David of Scotland, to make an exchange, to grant them 
the sheltered and fertile valley beside the Wharfe at Bolton, in lieu 
of their lands at Embsay. It is supposed that this arrangement 
must have been made before the death of young Romillé, for his 
signature is attached to the charter of exchange, and that the 
canons, learning the tragical event and the wish of the bereaved 
mother to build a memorial house of prayer beside the Wharfe, 
were glad to seize the opportunity of leaving their bleak heights 
for this warm and beautiful valley. 

This supposition of Mr. Walbran’s reconciles legend and fact, 
for this signature of William de Romillé, Alice’s only son, has 
caused much doubt to be thrown on the interesting legend of the 
Strid. 

Before we reached the Priory we had enjoyed a beautiful view 
of it embowered in trees, but it looked yet more beautiful from 
the graveyard beside the grand, dark river, which broadens as it 
arrives at the grey ruins and sweeps boldly past them in a resist- 
less curve, between green meadows ; then foaming over the stepping- 
stones a little way on, it washes the foot of a lofty tree-crowned 
scaur, down the red side of which a slender stream glistens in 
the sunshine, and then the river rushes on past a mass of grey 
rocks between the rich woods, blue hills rising one above another 
in the distance. Looking up-stream, the view is as beautiful ; 
the angry force with which the river foams along after having 
made its escape from the narrow embrace of the Strid has sub- 
sided, and the dark swift stream makes a feature in itself as it 
flows between wooded heights on either side; the light and shade 
and exquisite reflections are beyond any word-painting. The 
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stones of the old graveyard are so quaint in character that they 
seem more ancient than they are. Through a little gate we 
went round to the entrance of the church on the west.. Opposite 
is the ancient gate-house of the Priory, now much enlarged ; it has 
been converted into a hunting-seat for the Duke of Devonshire, 
the owner of Bolton. The colour of this west front of the Priory is 
very rich in tint, and the deeply recessed doorway is remarkable. 
Over this entrance is the unfinished tower, begun by Richard Moon, 
the last prior of Bolton, not long before the Dissolution. A frieze 
has this legend :— 


Jn the per of ofr lord mexx, RW. beqaun thes fondachon on 
fhe sofol god habe marce.—Amen,’ 


Going into the church we felt chilled and disappointed. The 
nave and its one aisle have been restored for Divine worship, but 
the effect is cold and meagre—the modern glass windows are 
totally inharmonious, and the blocked-up arch, which once led into 
the choir, destroys all effect. On the south side are six lancet lights, 
and in the north aisle are three decorated windows; at the eastern 
end of this aisle is the chantry chapel of the Mauleverers of 
Beamsley, supposed to have been founded in the early days of the 
Priory, and under the stones of this chapel is the famous burial 
vault, where, according to Wordsworth, we may look down and 
see, ‘through the chinks in the fractured floor,’ 

A grisly sight; 
A vault where the bodies are buried upright! 
There, faée to face, and hand by hand, 
The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 
And, in his place, among son and sire, 
Is John de Clapham that fierce esquire, 
A valiant man and a name of dread, © 
In the ruthless wars of the White and Red ; 
Who dragg'd Earl Pembroke from Banbury Church, 


And smote off his head on the stones of the porch ! 
Look down among them if you dare.’ 


It is said that when this vault was opened to restore the floor 
above it, the coffins were seen to be standing upright ; there were 
nineteen of them, one of which measured six feet ten inches. A 
crowd of sightseers from Ilkley had gone into church with us, and 
were mounting the pulpit and amusing themselves in an unseemly 
fashion ; so we passed out into the north transept and stopped to 
look at a lovely view of the ruins from an elder-tree in the western 
corner. This transept is perfect except the eastern wall, chiefly of 
fourteenth-century work. A round-headed doorway leads into the 
choir, which is supposed to have been the earliest part of the church 
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and to have been built at the same time with the chapter-house, 
Early, however, in the fourteenth century the old Norman choir 
was rebuilt. 

The four arches of the central tower remain, although the 
tower has vanished, North and south, these arches are pointed ; 
those of the nave and choir are a flattened semi-circle. Both 
aisles and clerestory have perished; the choir is lighted on each 
side by five perpendicular windows ; the lower part of those nearest 
the tower is bricked up. The eastern window is very large, but all 
tracery and moulding have disappeared. Above the east window 
is the well-known gable, so prominent and picturesque a feature of 
these ruins. 

On each side, below the bricked-up windows, is an open archway, 
and through this southern arch we saw a picture that kept us 
standing spelled by its beauty. 

In front are the ruins of the Priory, beyond these a lovely 
green meadow; beside it winds the broad Wharfe, bordered now 
by trees which dip into the stream, now by green banks, crowned 
with wooded hills, which rise one behind another, the most distant 
veiled by soft mist rising from the valley between. The exquisite 
grey river is luminous now as with the glisten of a salmon, soft 
orange and rosy clouds warming the cool grey. 

From this doorway to the east end there is, on each side of the 
choir, a beautiful arcade in transition style, very rich in colour, and 
doubtless a part of the first building. Beyond the arcade on the 
north is a shallow arched recess supposed to have been used as a 
tomb. Near it is the corner of a blue slab said to be the tomb of 
John, Lord Clifford, K.G., buried in 1423. 

On the southern side was anciently a chapel, the resting-place 
of the lords of Skipton, and patrons of Bolton: here is an arch 
over which there has once been a canopy; the sides of this arch 
are panelled with carved stonework, and the effigy of lady 
Romillé still lay here in 1670. She was doubtless buried in the 
chapel. Only the western wall of the south transept remains, this 
still has two good decorated windows and a doorway of the same 
date. Through this we passed into the cloister court, but it is not 
so easy to make out the monastic buildings at Bolton as it was at 
Fountains or Jervaux ; and the beauty of the scenery here is so dis- 
tracting that the old stones lose somewhat of their interest beside 
the temptation offered by the vista of woods and river beyond 
them. 

On the south side of the nave where we now stood, according 
to Mr. Walbran’s guide, was the quadrangular or cloister court ; 
west of this was the store-house with the canons’ dormitory above, 
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South of the court we came to the remains of the tefectory, and 
beyond. are traces of a larger court round which were the kitchen 
and other offices, also a long room probably for guests; beyond 
the court is a small building, now a schoolhouse, but as old as the 
Priory itself; the present parsonage is built amid these ancient 
foundations. The wall of the south transept forms the east end 
of the cloister court, and at its southern side is the passage leading 
to the chapter-house. The arch over the entrance door remains, 
clothed with ivy, and through it is each way a charming peep. 
We could clearly make out the foundations of the chapter-house ; 
they show an octagon-shaped room about thirty feet in diameter ; 
there are remains of quatrefoils and roses which probably decorated 
the base of the stalls. The Prior’s buildings were south of the 
passage leading to the chapter-house, and there are other stones 
and mounds beyond. 

The demolition has been sadly complete, and the melancholy of 
these beautiful ruins is deepened by the story which Wordsworth 
has created among them; the memory of the white doe which, 
Sunday after Sunday, visited the graveyard, seems to haunt the 
place. The doe’s visits to Bolton, however, are not so legendary as 
is Wordsworth’s account of the fate of the Nortons. 

Leaving the ruins, we went down beside the river, where an 
old tree overhangs the clear brown stream rushing over blocks 
of grit—the banks are green and broken—here and there are 
nicturesque trees, and just at the bend of the river rises ‘ Bolton's 
mouldering priory. We got several exquisite views of the ruins ; 
there is one where the bend of the dark river is perfectly shown, 
the grey priory on the right, and on the left the range of stepping- 
stones and the bold red crag rising out of the foam the river makes 
as it frets against the stones and then dashes on to where a mass 
of grey rock threatens to choke its course; beyond are blue far- 
away hills. 

While my companion sketched, I wandered on to the stepping- 
stones, intending to cross them; but the river is so wide, and the 
stones looked so slippery that my courage failed. I ventured as 
far as the fifth stone, and then the whirr and rush of the clear dark 
stream seemed too threatening to brave, and I turned back dis- 
comfited. 

We set out to walk to the Strid, and soon the woods presented 
a series of pictures which mock all attempts to describe them. 
We thought how lovely they must be in spring time; the freshness 
of the young leaves against the red and brown scenery that shows 
among the trees, must be a sight worth seeing. Going back for 
our carriage, we got every now and then, as we drove along, peeps 
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of rock-cumbered river with little islets and tender green trees and 
romantic glens, and we longed to spend days in exploring so pic- 
turesque a region. Golden star-like flowers gleamed among the 
deep-green of the ferns and mosses below, and the colour on the 
rocks and on the moss-grown tree trunks brightened when the sun- 
shine found its way through the canopy of leaves singing overhead, 

Soon the valley narrowed, and dark woods full of sombre mystery 
overhung the stone-cumbered stream. At one point a brook 
burst suddenly from one of the glens and came rushing into the 
river. 

We drove on till we came to aclearing. For some time we had 
heard a hoarse roar gradually increasing, and now, as we left the 
carriage and followed the foot track leading to the river, this 
noise became tremendous. . Tree branches crossed and recrossed so 
as to veil the sight of the torrent, but all at once we reached a 
platform of large flat rocks, on which in places the fury of the 
water had scooped basins, and before us was the Strid, a narrow 
passage in the rocky valley; through this the Wharfe rushes like 
a huge wild beast with yellow mane and foaming lips in search of 
human life ; a hoarse tawny torrent, from which dark tree-crowned 
rocks rise on either hand, while moss-covered roots stretch out in 
the patches of yellow sand. Higher up, the river is suddenly con- 
tracted. to a narrow passage between the walls of rock; and as it 
enters this, it falls about ten feet in a foaming waterfall, then it 
rushes madly about sixty feet down to the Strid, which is said to 
be only four. feet six inches in width, but from the peculiar position 
of the slippery rocks on which the jump must be made, and, above 
all, the thunderous roar and vehement rush of the water, the feat 
is a very dangerous one even for strong-nerved men. 

The day before our visit, a man and his wife had come with 
their friends to Bolton Woods to keep the anniversary of. their 
wedding-day. The husband, a middle-aged man, said he would 
leap. across the Strid. He jumped, swerved, and fell into the 
boiling torrent, and his body was not found for several hours. -We 
heard that there have been many fatal accidents here—for. rescue 
is impossible : 

This striding-place is called the Strid, 
A name which it took of yore; 


A thousand years hath it borne that name, 
And shall a thousand more. 


Not far beyond the Strid is Barden Tower, immortalised by 
Turner’s well-known view, which is not, however, quite truthful. 

We had seen the Tower from a distance, charmingly framed in 
by trees and backed by purple fells.. It is a simple house of the 
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Tudor period, full of memories of Henry Clifford, ‘the Shepherd 
Lord,’ who must have had an eye for the picturesque when he placed 
his dwelling so charmingly among the rocks and trees and streams 
that surround it. The life of this Shepherd Lord was strangely 
chequered, and we wondered whether he was happier tending his 
sheep on the Cumberland fells or living the life of a nobleman at 
the court of Henry the Seventh and then fighting bravely at Flodden 
Field. An inscription on the house tells of its restoration by Lady 
Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, but it is now ruinous; the 
chapel, I believe, is still used for worship. The name Barden is 


Barden Tower. 


said to be taken from the wild boar which once inhabited these 
woods. 

We heard that the view from Simon’s Seat, the lofty ridge of 
hills some way to the right of Barden Tower, was splendid ; the ridge 
is 1,593 feet bigh, and commands not only the ravines and gills below 
it—and Bolton Woods abound with these—but over the grand hills 
and fells in-the magnificent dale of Wharfe, the huge range of 
Whernside, which is twelve miles long, and rises from Kettlewell 
Dale upwards of 2,000 feet, the still loftier peak of Settronside 
peering over its shoulder. 

To the west is Earl’s Seat, and yet farther, the long back of 
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Barden Fell, and above it Embsay Craig near Skipton, and when the 
day is clear the top of Pendle Hill may be seen. South is Beamsly 
Beacon, and beyond it the rugged heights of Rombald’s Moor, so 
called from the Romillés, It is said that the towers of both York 
and Ripon can be seen from Simon’s Seat. Farther west than 
Barden Fell is Rilston Fell, a dark rock on which stand the ruins 
of Norton’s Tower. 

It would have been delightful to follow this beautiful strong 
river to its source to ‘top o’ t’ watter’ among the wildest 
ridges of the West Riding. After Barden Tower we come to Apple- 
treewick and Burnsall : the first village produced William Craven, 
who, going to London a lad in a carrier’s cart, became a mercer 
and then Lord Mayor of London ; he was father to Lord Craven, 
knight-errant and second husband of Elizabeth, the widowed Queen 
of Bohemia. Whitaker says, ‘ Thus the son of a Wharfedale peasant 
matched with the sister of Charles I.’ 

At Burnsall the black rocks change to grey limestone, and 
about this point near Linton the river was famous for its salmon. 
Now the wooded rocks rise high again, and near are the beautiful 
Grassington Woods: the river forces its way through a narrow cleft 
called Ghastrell Strid, and in the woods above, some years ago, 
a traveller was dragged from his horse, murdered, and then flung 
into the river; it is said that the murderer's ghost still haunts the 
beautiful lonely place. Then there is on the right Coniston 
Moor, ruddy with bilberry leaves, and on the left Kilnsey, with its 
curious crag—famous as the place where the monks of Fountains 
Abbey brought their sheep to be shorn. 

At Kettlewell, some way above, a way opens leading by a pass 
of great beauty through Coverdale into Wensleydale. 

At Barden Tower we crossed the bridge, and then took the 
path through the woods. This led us by a hilly way down into a 
most beautiful glen watered by.a bright brown beck which dashes 
gaily down its tree-shaded bed; now a mountain ash springs 
from some stone in the middle of the stream. while the sunshine 
glitters on the dancing waters beluw. Soon we came to a waterfall, 
and then above it reached the weird corner called the Valléy of 
Desolation. Here, in pale dreary contrast with the luxuriant 
beauty of the glen and the dancing life of its beck, are blasted 
white-armed trees that seem to be invoking a curse on the place. 
From this point we went down to the river, and crossing by the 
lower bridge again found our way to the ruins; for we had missed 
the old Priory barn, which is curious, and has a remarkable wooden 
roof. 

We drove away with lingering regret. 
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To see Bolton Woods and their surroundings thoroughly, it is 
better to spend a few days at one of the inns near the Priory. The 
drive from Ben Rhydding is full of beauty, with the distant 
views of Bolton Bridge and the Priory beside the Wharfe, and the 
picturesque bridge of Ilkley, surrounded by lofty hills with rugged 


wind ee ee 


On the Wharfe, Bolton Weods. 


peaks, their sides brown and gold and green with bracken and 
leaves ; but one cannot possibly see all one wants to see in a day 
at Bolton, and the previous drive rather exhausts one’s exploring 
energies. 

Ben Rhydding is a most delightful centre from which to explore 
not only Wharfedale but the greater part of the West Riding. 


YOL. XLVI. NO. CLEXXVII. z 
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One can also reach Ripon and Fountains besides Skipton, Ingle- 
borough, Haworth, and many other interesting places, In itself 
Ben Rhydding isa very pleasant residence, full of beauty and most 
health-giving properties. I shall never forget my first sight of it 
from the railway—its dark grey towers high up among the trees 
looked as inaccessible as those of some Rhenish castle. The house, 
built like an old castellated mansion, stands about five hundred 
feet above the Wharfe on the side of Rombald’s Moor, which reaches 
neurly five hundred feet higher. Near the station we were shown a 
quaint old farmhouse, with stone mullions in the windows, where 
Cromwell passed the night before the battle of Marston Moor. 
Then we drove on through a wood up the very steep hill, and at 
last came in sight of the grand-looking dark stone house with a 
bow-windowed fronts and wings on either side. We were shown to 
some pleasant rooms on the west side, and from our window we 
got a splendid view over Wharfedale. 
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The Cow and the Calf, from Ben Rhydding. 


In front, about two miles away, were the white houses’of Ilkley 
gleamingin the sunshine. On the left, high above us, was a line of 
jagged black rocks, one of them rising boldly above the rest like 
the keep of an old fortress. This was the famous *@ow,’ and 
below it, perched on the side of the hill asif it had stopped and was 
about to roll into the valley, is a square black rock called ‘ the 
Calf” Beyond the Cow, the long range of lofty rock-crowned 
moor stretches on for miles, and then sweeps round behind Ilkley 
till it seems to cross the valley on the right, but in reality follows 
the curve made by the Wharfe and joins a succession of grand hills 
rising cne behind another, Beamsly Beacon frowning above the 
rest. Below our windows was a pleasant lawn with flower-beds, 
and we saw well-planted shrubberies and pleasant walks beneath 
shady trees wherever we looked. Beyond was a lawn-tennis 
ground and a cricket-field, ‘and these seemed to be fully occupied. 
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The dinner-bell warned us to leave the window, and soon we 
had taken our seats in the handsome dining-hall with about a hun- 
dred and fifty other guests. We learned, however, that those who 


_ prefer it can dine at seven o’clock, and lunch at midday. 


Then we strolled round the grounds, and were much enlivened 
by the universal gaiety that prevailed. We were shown the 
admirably arranged Turkish bathing house, a little way from the 
house, and near it the concert room, the great racket court, and 
the skating rink. Farther on we came to the drinking well, em- 
bowered in trees, and sheltered under a stone summer house called 
the Shrine. The water is deliciously cool and invigorating and is 
said to be very beneficial in cases of gout. But the air of the 
place is so exhilarating that one forgets aches and pains in sight 
of so much beauty and such prospective enjoyment in the way of 
walks and drives. Going up one of the winding paths between 
the shrubberies, we came in a few minutes to a gate leading on to 
rising ground planted with trees. This is the park, and here, in 
a grove of trees, is a small lake. Behind this we came into the 
most charming part of the grounds. From a wild thicket of holly 
and thorn trees, rises a green mound called Arthur’s Seat, and 
between the trees around us we got charming peeps of Rom- 
bald’s Moor, purple and ruddy with heather bloom and bilberry 
leaves—the blackness of the Cow and Calf rising up above us like 
the rounded towers of an old castle. From the seat on the top of 
the mound the view is said to comprise a hundred square miles. 

Ben Rhydding itself looks very impressive hanging over the 
deep valley and nested in trees. We felt tempted to climb the 
Cow; and as we had been told that the tea bell would not ring 
till seven, we went down to a little gate in the stone enclosure and 
through it on to the open moor. Our path, everywhere, was bor- 
dered by singularly large harebells showing exquisitely among 
tall flowering grass and bright hawkweed ; and sometimes in little 
shaded dells we found foxgloves. Outside the gate in the boundary 
wall, we followed a yellow, deeply ridged cart road, skirting the 
moor that rises loftily on the left above Ben Rhydding’; here and 
there knots of furze and heather showed on its bare rugged side; on 
our right, divided from the road by a dry grassed ditch, half 


filled with peat clumps, is a hazel hedge varied with stumps of 


pollard elms; behind the hedge, green meadows slope steeply down 
to the road beside the river. As we walked on, the Cow and Calf 
loomed in black ruggedness overhead; in front, the yellow road 
mounted rapidly and took a sweeping curve to the left, cutting 
sharply against the pale blue sky ; on the right, filling the gap left 
by the road in its sudden curve, came a lovely peep of the valley ; 
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a few rich gréeén trees, near at hand, stood out in bold relief against 
the vista of far-off hills; the emerald tints of the meadows were 
sinking into dimness, but a bright intense gleam singled out a 
house here and there in the distance; while we stood gazing, soft 
wreaths of smoke rolling from the unseen town in the valley 
warned us that this was tea-time at Ilkley. The path leading to 
the Cow winds in and out between huge blocks of gritstone, which 
make a rugged uneven staircase, rather fatiguing to climb; but 
when we reached the top, the delicious air breathed health and 
strength, and we certainly came down less tired than we went up. 
All round the Cow are huge masses of stone. One can trace the 
course of the Wharfe from this height by a long range of dark trees. 
Above this line are green fields divided by hedges and dotted with 
brown cows; here and there are villages and farmsteads, one or 
two manor-houses almost hidden by trees; above stretches the 
wild moor, ended on the left by Beamsly Beacon. A more distant 
range of hills reaches to Barden Fell, and we knew that in the 
valley, marked by soft mist, iay Bolton Priory and the Strid; east- 
ward the view is said to reach as far as the Wolds. Looking 
behind us, we saw that the moor rose still higher beyond an inter- 
vening valley, while a yet farther-off range of hills was higher 
still. This way, at some distance, lie the moors sacred to the 
memory of Charlotte Bronté. It seems wonderful that the house 
she lived and wrote in should have been changed and altered ; that 
the church in which she prayed should have been swept away for a 
modern building. We do not even yet seem to recognise that 
Charlotte Bronté is the truest, most unalloyed genius that this cen- 
tury has produced ; though perhaps one cannot and does not fully 
appreciate her till one wanders over the springy heather amid the 
dark formless rocks of the moors of the West Riding. 

But the increasing gloom warns us to leave the moor; the sun 
has already set, and a broad mist is rising from the valley, blotting 
out the farmsteads cradled beside the siver and the tall dark trees 
that mark its course, blotting out too the form of the hills across 
the valley. While we sat resting on the flat rock summit, hill- 
tops and clouds have become mingled in a grey expanse below; the 
sky is a luminous red, but this spreads and fades, and before we 
have reached the road a tender green tint spreads across the valley, 
barred by narrow ieaden clouds. 

We found the inmates assembled in the dining-hall having 
tea, with meat or ‘eggs. After this was over, we all went to the 
drawing-room to hear a very clever reading from ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’ given by one of the visitors. After this there was some 
good singing ; later on, some of the young people danced, and at 
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ten the lights began to be put out in the drawing-room, and 
people went to their rooms or else to the dining-room, where was 
spread another plentiful meal of bread and butter, bread and 
milk, and gruel—or stronger fluid could be had, if required. The 
simple diet and regular hours, for lights are expected to be out 
by eleven o’clock, doubtless benefit delicate people; but the air 
and the refreshment effected by such a constant sight of this beau- 
tiful hill-girt valley are most life-giving. A few weeks spent at Ben 
Rhydding seem to effect a complete change in the system. I 
have seen delicate women, scarcely able to walk feebly round the 
garden on their first arrival, become strong enough to walk to the 
Hunting-tower, a lovely point in the heart of the moor at some 
distance from Ben Rhydding, beyond which are the movnds of a 
British village. But for the first week the air is almost too 
exhilarating, and exhausts as much as it revives; it is the after 
and permanent effect that makes a visit to Ben Rhydding so 
thoroughly beneficial. 

There is another large health establishment at Ilkley itself, 
called Ilkley Wells, and two smaller and cheaper ones called Trout- 
beck and Craiglands, In the churchyard at Ilkley are three 
remarkable stone crosses, said to be Saxon. 

There are many interesting drives within reach of Ben Rhyd- 
ding besides the excursion to Bolton Abbey. One day we drove 
through very beautiful country to Skipton Castle, built by Robert de 
Romillé, and full of interesting historical memories as the home 
of the Cliffords. In one large room is the most curious and 
quaint tapestry I ever saw, representing the horrible tortures in- 
flicted by the Inquisition—it is in excellent preservation. 

But Rombald’s moor contains unending stores of delight in the 
way of rambles. Among the exquisite springy heather we found 
the Mount Ida whortleberry and other rare plants: the moss 
and heather are exquisite. 

One stormy afternoon, we started to reach a far-off hill that 
had been pointed out to us. Some way past the Cow we came 
suddenly to a sort of cleft, through which rushed a little stream, 
half hidden by huge grey rocks and heather and bilberry mingled 
with fading brake. Here and there the earth showed rich yellow 
with tufts of pale bent and rich heather between. Above, the 
jutting crags looked like some moorland castle against the lower- 
ing sky. We crossed this hidden stream, and climbing up the 
moor, found ourselves on the edge of a steep ravine in the rock, 
its dark sides brown and purple and green with moss; at the 
end, far below us, were the houses of Ilkley. We had already 
walked to Ilkley by the road across the moor, but had not guessed 
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that this wild glen lay so near. On the right we came to an- 
other climb, and found ourselves at last on a lofty table-land 
of desolation with a loose pile of stones in its midst. It was 
almost ghastly in its dreariness. 

The storm wind was literally ‘sobbing’ round us, and with 
the dark leaden sky harmonised with the weird prospect; on all 
sides was a series of moor waves, one rising slightly above another 
—an immense monotonous horizon. As we went towards the 
pile of grey stones, a huge bird rose slowly from them, and then 
flapping his wings soared over the moor. From this cairn, keep- 
ing to the right, we gained the edge of the ravine. The view from 
this point was very grand, but we found the descent into the 
ravine difficult. There is no footpath; however, I had a sure 
guide, and cloudberry bushes and moss have so overgrown the 
rock that there is something to cling to. The descent is worth 
attempting for the sake of the fine view half-way down it, and the 
return through the valley below is most picturesque. 

As we crossed the hidden track on our way, we had heard the 
sound of a waterfall, and we resolved to find this out. Going 
across the moor, we saw in abundance pale green tufts of fragrant 
Lastrea Oreopteris nestling among brown rushes, The rocky banks 
on each side of the gurgling stream became steep, and the foot- 
track vanished ; sometimes we had to climb first on one side of the 
stream, then on the other, among huge blocks of stone and slippery 
clay, till at last we again heard the sound we were seeking. 

The stream widened into clear brown pools closed by walls of 
moss-grown rock, gemmed with rich green tufts of blechnum 
fern ; on each side the red-brown cliffs were rent with dark fissures 
and almost perpendicular ; above, bright green bell-heather hung 
over like eaves of thatch. At the end the rocks met and closed 
in a lofty wall, down which the stream came tumbling from 
above in a double cascade from a height of about thirty feet. 

Looking back, the valley was most picture-like; it curved in 
and out, following the slender stream, till the space between its 
steep sides was filled by a vista of lofty hills, and the rush-burdened 
stream, curving out of sight, ran down to Ilkley. Close beside us 
grew a slender mountain ash, perched on the dark rock, its berries 
as yet only orange-coloured. 

Another charm of Ben Rhydding is its isolation ; there is no jar 
in the enjoyment of the lovely country round it; for although Ilkley 
is rapidly increasing in size, it is still two miles away, and the 
height at which Ben Rhydding stands, and the extent of ground 
surrounding it, secure it from near neighbours. Besides the 
Turkish bath I have spoken of, there are excellent baths of all 
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kinds to be had in the establishment, and—an important point 
—the resident physician is considered skilful. 

Although we saw invalids among the visitors, every one seemed 
cheerful, and those who could not enjoy long walks appeared to 
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find great refreshment and delight in strolling about the grounds, 
and in gazing on the pictures of barren moor and lofty hills 
constantly varied by cloud shadows and sky effects over the valleys 
and tree-bordered river. It seemed to us)jthat it must be very 
difficult not to enjoy life at Ben Rhydding. 


KATHARINE 8, MACQUOID. 








Caribbean Ciwelbe per Cents. 


His Excellency Sefior Don José Herrera y Mendez, President 
of the Caribbean Republic,’ said the circular, ‘has authorised 
Messrs. McWhistler, Pennyfarthing and Lazarus, of 137 Credit 
Court, E.C., to receive subscriptions for a loan of One Million 
Pounds sterling, in aid of the public works about to be carried 
out in the extensive inland Province of Aqui and Nonexistente. 
The bonds will bear interest at the rate of Twelve per Cent. per 
annum, and the loan will be guaranteed by a first mortgage on all 
the wild lands of the Republic, as well as on the customs revenues 
at the Port of Savanna-la-Mar for twenty years from the present 
date inclusive.’ Nothing could read more admirably; and it is 
really no wonder that an immense number of poor officers’ widows 
and country curates should rush at once to receive twelve per 
cent. from such a safe and profitable investment. Wild lands of 
the Republic, customs revenues of the chief trading town, well- 
known firm of financiers in Credit Court—could anything sound 
more business-like or more enticing? Why, the very name of 
His Excellency Sefior Don José Herrera y Mendez ought alone to 
be sufficient security for all the money! 

When I first knew José Herrera (not yet ‘ y Mendez’), he was 
stable-boy and general hanger-on to a little inn, which called itself 
an hotel, in the main street of Savanna-la-Mar, the capital of the 
Caribbean Republic. José was a half-breed Indian, rather hand- 
some and decidedly dare-devil in his looks, with a revolver buckled 
ostentatiously to his belt, and a knife stuck casually in a little 
scabbard on his hip. He was always riding bare-backed on a 
Mexican pony about the country ; and the pony was often a fresh 
one, especially when there happened to be a horse or two. lately 
missing from some distant up-country cattle-pen among the moun- 
tains. However, he was not worse than most other half-breeds 
of his sort; and I often gave him a dollar for taking care of my 
buggy when I happened to come in from my logwood estate in 
the Agualta valley, to see about shipping matters in the feverish 
little seaport and capital. In later days His Excellency so far 
remembered my small acts of kindness that he steadily be- 
friended me as far as he was able, and never confiscated my 
exports of fustic. There were some redeeming points about José 
Herrera. 

Tn time, however, José came to be considered as the rising 
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man in the powerful political party of Regeneradores. When 
the fiery young spirits of the Republic met to drink rum-and- 
water, and to discuss the future of Caribbea, at the bar of the 
little grog-shop, José was usually the chief speaker who harangued 
against the wicked and oppressive government of President Gon- 
zalez. The man was a sheer aristocrat, he declared, no better 
than a regular Peninsular; his father had been a pure-blooded 
white man, and a well-to-do shop-keeper in Savanna, which alone 
sufficed to render him ineligible as the chief magistrate of a de- 
mocratic government. Besides, not only could he read and write, 
but he knew as much Latin as a Spanish Priest, and a great deal 
more than a Central American bishop. What was needed for the 
Caribbean Republic was a man of the people—here José used to 
beat his own breast in his rhetorical excitement—a man who 
knew what the people wanted, and felt as the people felt. This 
wretched Gonzalez positively derived 2 revenue from direct taxa- 
tion; he did not mean on the merchants—that was excusable 
enough—but on the beverage of the people, the wine of the 
country, the nectar of the Caribbean Republic—rum. Why thus 
drain the purses of the citizens instead of taking advantage of 
modern expansiveness in the financial movement? Every other 
American State had a national debt; why not Caribbea? There 
was gold in England, he had heard say, and it could be had for 
the borrowing; but a craven, lily-livered, unpatriotic aristocrat 
like Gonzalez preferred to rob a poor man of his rum rather than 
to take the wealth that England was ready to invest, on unexcep- 
tionable security, without a single question asked, in the coffers 
of the Commonwealth. Above all, there had not now been a revo- 
lution in Caribbea for nearly three years. Things were getting 
intolerably slow, and unless the Regeneradores could raise a revolt 
some time shortly, it would be all over with the Republic. Men 
would soon forget the noble traditions of their beloved country. 
Savanna-la-Mar would sink into its dotage, and grow ere long as 
tame a city to live in as Paris, or Constantinople, or any other 
effete European capital. 

José didn’t know quite all these fine things himself, for his 
personal attainments lay almost exclusively in the direction of the 
points of a two-year-old; but he was put up to them in part by 
Alfonso Nunez, his brother conspirator, who had himself received 
so undemocratic an education that he could positively read and 
write in a tolerable fashion, and even spell with some approach to 
Castilian correctness. Alfonso was an astute fellow, by trade a 
monté gambler, much cleverer than José, but not nearly so good a 
horseman, and therefore, of course, far from being so popular with 
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a Spanish American public ; for among these horse-loving people 
a good rider and a good man are held to be, on the whole, fairly 
synonymous terms. Accordingly, Sefior Nunez had a revolutionary 
plan of his own, which was simply this—to put forward his 
popular friend Herrera as President of the Republic, to become 
Prime Minister and chief wire-puller himself, to raise a magnifi- 
cent loan in London, to divide the proceeds, and then to marry 
Juanita O’Gorman; after which, of course, they could snap their 
fingers merrily at those idiots of bond-holders, and all live hap- 
pily ever afterwards. 

Now, Sefiorita O’Gorman was the belle of Savanna-la-Mar, and 
the chief assistant at the same hotel where José Herrera was groom 
and stable-boy. Her respected papa, Sefior Don Patricio O’Gor- 
man, had originally served with distinction in Her Britannic 
Majesty’s navy; in fact, he had once familiarly been known as 
A.B. Paddy O’Gorman. But having got tired of the position he 
held on board H.M.S. Thunderbolt, he once managed to desert 
while engaged in buying yams and plantains in Savanna market; 
and he then joined the Caribbean army. At first he used to give 
out that he had been a small ward-room officer in the British 
navy; but as time went on, his rank grew imperceptibly through 
the grades of Lieutenant and Captain, until it was now pretty 
generally believed that Don Patricio had once been actually 
Admiral of the Fleet, but that owing to the machinations of a 
Prince of the Blood, to whom he had proved a dangerous rival for 
the hand of an Italian Princess, he had been forced to flee from 
his native country, and finally to take refuge on the hospitable 
shores of Caribbea. Here he had succeeded pretty well at first, 
for he was a shifty, versatile Irishman; but the wine of the 
country proved too much for him in the end, and he was now 
dragging out a miserable existence in no better position than that 
of Quartermaster-General to the Republic. He had married a 
half-breed girl shortly after his arrival in the country; and he 
had issue (as Debrett would put it) one daughter, Donna Juanita 
O’Gorman, who eked out her father’s salary (payable in depreciated 
and mostly unnegotiable paper currency) by her earnings as 
waitress and general manager at the little inn. If you have never 
been in Central America, you will scarcely enter fully into the 
spirit of these arrangements; but if you have, or even if you 
happen to be a considerable shareholder in Caribbean Twelve Per 
Cents., you will probably appreciate to the utmost the true 
humour of the situation. 

One morning in January, a frightfully hot sultry day, when 
the Savanna fever seemed to be floating visibly around one like a 
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pale yellow haze in the air, I chanced to ride into town from my 
logwood plantation, and to stop for a glass of mainsheet (as we 
call weak rum-and-water) at Juanita’s bar. The belle of Savanna 
was obviously looking very important. ‘I want to speak a word 
to you, Sefior Blanco,’ she said—my name is White—‘on a very 
serious subject.’ 

‘Speak on, fairest of Castilians,’ I said; for nothing flatters a 
Hiberno-Hispano-American half-breed more than to address him 
or her as a descendant of the detested Peninsulares. ‘I am all 
attention.’ 

* Will you lend me a hundred pounds ?’ 

‘Name of St. Iago! that is a lot of money,’ I answered. 

‘But, my dear Sefior,’ said Juanita in her most engaging 
manner, ‘it is on the best possible security, you see.’ 

‘Your illustrious and deeply respected father’s?’ I asked, 
somewhat incredulously. 

‘No,’ answered Juanita, drawing herself proudly up to a 
height of about five feet two inches; ‘the President of the Re- 
public’s.’ 

‘What, old Gonzalez!’ I exclaimed. ‘You're not going to 
choose him out of all your admirers, are you, Juanita? I wouldn’t 
trust the old ruffian with a bad halfpenny on his sacred word of 
honour. Not a red cent of mine shall he ever pocket.’ 

‘Gonzalez, indeed!’ cried Juanita contemptuously. ‘No, on 
my faith, the great ugly blear-eyed creature! I wouldn’t serve 
him a half-pint of mainsheet, that I wouldn’t. I meant the new 
President of the Regeneradores, Sefior José Herrera.’ 

‘Oh, that’s your little game, Sefiorita!’ I said. ‘ Another 
revolution? Well, who’s getting it up? I’ve seen a good many 
revolutions here in my time, and I never knew one that made 
things much better for the logwood trade than the one before it. 
Always an export tax on fustic, and always a lot of worry about 
the property held by aliens. Who’s at the bottom of this new 
move, now ?’ 

‘A triumvirate,’ said Juanita mysteriously. 

« Names, if you please, and no nonsense.’ 

‘Senior Herrera, first.’ 

‘That’s José, the stable-boy. Next?’ 

‘Sefior Nunez, second.’ 

‘ That’s that confounded scamp, Alfonso. Well?’ 

‘ Myself, third.’ 

‘A very pretty junta indeed! And what do you want with me 
now?’ 

‘ Well, Sefior Blanco,’ said Juanita, coming to business confi- 
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dentially, ‘the fact of the matter is this. My father Don 
Patricio can answer for the devotion of the army.’ 

‘No doubt,’ I said, ‘if he can only stand them all drinks all 
round,’ 

‘That’s exactly it, Sefior,’ cried Juanita with admiration. 
‘ You are a man of intelligence. You understand the high poli- 
tics. That’sittoaT, We can secure the army; but we require 
capital.’ 

‘A hundred pounds?’ I asked. 

‘A hundred pounds, Seftor,’ said Juanita. ‘It’s very little to 
finance a revolution.’ 

‘Now, look here, Juanita,’ I said seriously, ‘ You’re a good 
sort of girl, I believe. I don’t think you'd behave badly or dis- 
honestly. This is an awful place for revolutions; and it’s an 
awful place for a man to have his money locked up in. I’ve got 
mine locked up here, and I can’t get it unlocked. I should like 
to make myself friends of the mammon of unrighteousness in the 
shape of a President. José is a horse-stealer, of course—we all 
know that; but so is everybody else hereabouts: so that if we 
were to wait for a President until we could get an honest half- 
breed, we might wait till Doomsday. If you are one of the 
Triumvirate, I shall trust to you to keep him straight. Old Paddy 
—-I beg your pardon, I mean Don Patricio—is a drunken old 
reprobate; but otherwise he is a decent fellow enough, and he is 
at least an Irishman, not a blackguard of a Spaniard half-caste. 
Alfonso is a rogue; but if you and José will guarantee that he 
gets into no mischief, I’ll lend you the money on three condi- 
tions.’ 

‘What are those, Senor ?’ 

_ ©The first is, that there shall be no bloodshed ; no injury to life 
or limb. That I must get Paddy to promise.’ 

‘ It shall be promised,’ said Juanita. ‘ Nothing could be easier. 
With the money we can gain the entire affections of the army. 
It will allow a distribution of two dollars a head to every man all 
round, whereas Gonzalez hasn’t paid them a real for the last three 
months. We can simply turn him out of the executive mansion, 
and put him on board the steamer for Jamaica. Nothing simpler. 
And there the revolution is accomplished. What next?’ 

‘Secondly, there must be no foreign loan. If I advance you 
the money for a revolution, I shall have no robbing of foreigners, 
no sham financing. That is imperative, and I must get it in 
writing from all three of you.’ 

‘ José and I can’t write,’ said Juanita, ‘but Alfonso can; and 
we'll get him to draw up an agreement. I don’t understand 
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finance, but I’ve no doubt they’ll agree to it all. And the third 
condition ?’ 

‘ The third,’ I said, ‘ is that the money shall be repaid me from 
the revenue within twelve months, without interest. I don’t 
want any bonds, or any rubbish of that sort; if I finance for you 
at all, I shall expect just to run this revolution and this govern- 
ment. There must be no nonsense of any kind. You must all 
behave yourselves decently, and go on better than Gonzalez has 
done; and then I'll treat you properly. If you don’t, I'll call in 
a British gunboat, and knock the place down about your ears in 
rather less than no time.’ 

There are only two things of which any Spanish-American isafraid 
in heaven, or on earth, or in the watersthat are under the earth; and 
those two things are the devil and a British gunboat. Of course, 
I could no more call in the aid of the latter than I could invoke 
the former to my assistance. But the Spanish-American has very 
vague views on these subjects, especially when he can’t read or 
write. All he knows is that at some time or other, in his own and 
half a dozen neighbouring republics, a few stray Englishmen have 
now and then been treated in a way that would be considered 
quite ordinary with any native citizen, and have thereupon called 
in a gunboat; after which, they have either received exemplary 
damages, or got the town bombarded with admirable promptitude. 
Even José and Juanita knew that much ; and they would probably 
quite have believed in my power to call in the Admiral command- 
ing the West India station at a moment’s notice. So I thought 
the threat a fairly safe one. 

‘Very good,’ said Juanita confidentially. ‘All shall be done 
as you wish, Sefor. I will ask José and Alfonso to meet you 
here this afternoon, and you shall have all the guarantees, Sefior, 
all the guarantees. The revolution shall be accomplished exactly 
as you wish it.’ 

‘ That’s a good girl, Juanita,’ I said; ‘I think I can trust you. 
And now please to mix me a brandy cock-tail.’ 

I was very young in those days; and I must confess I didn’t 
at all realise the responsibility I was taking upon myself in help- 
ing to get up a Caribbean revolution. I looked upon the thing 
ut the time much in the same light as 1 suppose most other 
young Englishmen with a little money at stake in the country 
would have looked at it—mainly in so far as it concerned my own 
interests. It would be an advantage to me to have somebody at 
the head of the thing they called a government who would regard 
me as a friend, instead of treating me like an alien and an inter- 
loper as Gonzalez did; and that was the chief point that weighed 
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with me. They must have somebody or other for President, and 
one petty despot was on the whole about as good as another. All 
alike were ignorant, dishonest, and extortionate ; and I thought I 
might keep some kind of influence over these people that I could 
not keep over others. Besides, I had seen so many revolutions in 
that and neighbouring States, that I had learned not to think as 
much of them as you in Europe would think. I took them much 
as people in a country town take the municipal elections—some- 
thing that recurred every now and then for no particular reason, 
and that interested nobody on earth except the party that got in 
and the party that was got out. Above all, Juanita was really a 
very pretty girl; and if she wanted a new President, why shouldn’t 
she have one? So I went to the English banker’s in the course 
of the morning, coolly enough; drew out a hundred pounds in 
gold with as nonchalant an air as if I had not been meditating 
treason against the established government; and strolled back to 
Juanita’s for the siesta hour as quietly as if no revolution at all 
was in the air. Indeed, fever and revolution were two ‘small 
accidents that I had learnt to despise since I settled in Caribbea. 

The conspirators were ready and waiting for me. José took 
the chair in the room behind the bar, and carefully closed the 
jalousies to keep out the sun and give greater solemnity to the 
deliberation. They were quite prepared to accede to any terms I 
offered ; and when I threw down the money on the table, all in 
good English sovereigns, Alfonso’s eyes glistened gaily. I felt a 
pang of misgiving as I looked at his cold, cunning face; but I 
swallowed my compunctions, and determined to go on with the 
business now I had begun, for fear he should turn State evidence 
and betray me to Gonzalez. I little thought then that I was 
making myself indirectly responsible for that abominable swindle, 
the Caribbean twelve per cents. 

In half an hour it was all arranged. The populace, José said, 
were with him to a man; that was to say, all the public who took 
an interest in politics—in other words, the rum-shop loungers. 
They had squared the Regeneradores and dished the Conservatives. 
Alfonso had settled that the money should be paid over to old 
Paddy and the company of regulars, who were to surround Gonza- 
lez in the Executive Mansion—a low white house with a squalid- 
patio and some broken green blinds—to escort him to the steamer, 
and to watch that he did not attempt to land again. Meanwhile, 
José was to proclaim himself in the Plaza, and the rum-drinking 
Regeneradores were to rally round him with revolvers and rifles. 
He was to be installed forthwith, and was to name Alfonso to 
form a cabinet. All this was to take place on Wednesday next, 
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And in anticipation of the day, we drew up and signed a grand 
patriotic declaration, setting forth the crimes of Gonzalez (which 
were bad enough, in all conscience) and the magnificent liberal and 
progressive programme of the new Regenerador Government. 

‘What must I put down for your name, José?’ I asked. 

‘ José Herrera,’ he answered. 

‘That will never do,’ put in Alfonso; ‘a President ought to 
have two names at least. What was your father’s?’ For José, 
like many other half-breeds, bore conveniently enough his mother’s 
patronymic alone. 

‘Old Mendez was my father, I suppose,’ said José, 

‘Then put it down “Herrera y Mendez,”’ said Alfonso 
quickly. ‘That sounds more like the right sort of thing.’ And 
we put it down accordingly. 

That very night an enthusiastic Regenerador (who hoped to 
have the custom-house for his share of the plunder) printed our 
placard; and we all went off about our several businesses till 
Wednesday. 

When the day came, there was really quite an excitement in 
Savanna-la-Mar. I have seldom seen a revolution in which the 
people took so lively an interest. Even respectable English 
merchants came out of their shops to look at Gonzalez being 
marched down the street by old Paddy to the steamer ; and when 
Sefior Don Patricio, forgetting his Castilian for a moment in the 
excitement of the triumph, observed at the top of his voice, * Ah, 
ye dirty spalpeen, would ye, thin ? ’—as the ex-president attempted 
to draw his revolver—the amusement of the British residents was 
immense. Nobody was particularly sorry to see the shabby fellow 
go, and everybody laughed when Paddy flung his revolver into the 
midst of the gutter. The Regeneradores shouted fearfully all 
day long; the little boys let off squibs and crackers; the rum- 
shops hung out the national flag, twined with the Regenerador 
colours ; and the Conservatives put up their shutters, locked their 
stores, and went out to look at the fun, in their opponents’ favours. 
A great many firearms were discharged in the Plaza; a salvo of 
artillery was fired from the fort; and José was duly proclaimed 
ninety-seventh president of the Caribbean Republic with full 
military honours. Nobody was injured in any way, though several 
men got very drunk, and fought a little; and all the world 
acknowledged that there hadn’t been a better or more successful 
revolution for many years. As for little Juanita, she was as pleased 
and proud as a young wife who has made a decided hit with her 
first dinner-party. 

For a while, I managed by careful supervision, as I fancied, 
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to keep José from doing anything outrageous. He began remark- 
ably well. His taxes were settled for him by Alfonso, under my 
direction ; and his departments were filled by a few Regenerador 
lawyers, who were no worse rogues than most of their neighbours, 
José solemnly declared that he had no intention of raising a loan, 
and as Juanita also assured me that the statement was true, 
I was fool enough to believe them. Paddy had now hecome 
commander-in-chief, and José was properly installed in the Execu- 
tive Mansion, which had received a new coat of paint for the 
oceasion ; so I ventured to ask Juanita, when I called upon her at 
Paddy’s new rooms in the Plaza, what position she was going to 
assume under the new government. 

‘ Well, you see, Sefior,’ she said, blushing slightly, ‘ the fact is, 
I’m engaged to José; but we don’t want Alfonso to know it, be- 
cause I’m engaged to Alfonso too; so José is going to send — 
Alfonso on a mission shortly, and then he’s going to marry me.’ 

It would have been useless to point out to the descendant of 
all the O’Gormans that this course appeared on the face of it 
slightly dishonourable, so I held my peace. If I had thought for 
a moment, I might have known that the only mission Alfonso 
could go on, must be to raise a loan; but I was foolish enough to 
overlook it. 

For the next two months we were very busy with the spring 
logwood-cutting up at the plantation, so that it was some time 
before I found leisure to ride down again to Savanna-la-Mar. 
When I did so, it struck me that José seemed a little uneasy at 
my presence. I didn’t try, however, to get anything out of him 
direct, for I knew he was too great a liar to tell me the truth 
about the subject that was troubling him; but I rode on at cnce 
to the Plaza and asked to see Sefiorita O'Gorman. 

‘ Well, Sejiorita,’ I said, ‘how have things been going on in the 
Republic ?’ 

‘Oh, admirably, Sefior,’ Juanita answered briskly. ‘ Alfonso 
has gone to England.’ 

To where?’ I cried in alarm. 

‘To England,’ Juanita repeated. ‘But don’t be alarmed, it’s 
not to raise a loan.’ 

‘Nonsense, Juanita!’ I exclaimed. ‘ You bad girl! how dare 
you do such a thing? How dare you send him without telling 
me?’ 

‘ Oh, Sefior, indeed it isn’t to raise a loan. José told me so 
over and over again himself, and so did Alfonso. It’s to issue 
bonds, it really is; they said so ever so many times to one another, 
and I know they mean it,’ 
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‘To issue bonds!’ I shrieked; ‘ why, you ignorant, stupid, silly 
creature, do you mean to say you don’t know that’s the very same 
thing ?’ 

I will do Juanita the justice to say that she was really grieved 
she had been a party to breaking the bargain. Poor girl, she 
didn’t understand finance, she said; and she thought the bonds 
were all right. Paddy would have told me, I don’t doubt, if he 
had known about it; for though he was a deserter and a drunkard, 
he was not a thief—I beg pardon, a Central American financier ; 
but the poor old fellow had been so continuously fuddled ever 
since the revolution, that he didn’t know what was going on about 
him, ‘no more, Sorr, or a blessed babe,’ he said contritely after- 
wards. There was nothing for it but to face the difficulty man- 
fully, and to see what could be done towards defeating Alfonso’s 
designs. 

‘ How long has this villain been gone, Juanita?’ I asked de- 
spairingly. 

‘ Just seven weeks, Sefior,’ said Juanita, through her tears, 

‘Seven weeks! Good heavens! then, he has been three weeks 
in England already,’ I cried helplessly. 

‘Exactly. José expects despatches by the next mail on 
Friday.’ 

‘What does he call himself, Juanita ?—Ambassador ? Minister 
Plenipotentiary? Chargé d’Affaires ?—what kind of mummery, eh, 
girl?’ 

‘ Financial agent to the Caribbean Republic, Sejior.’ 

My heart sank within me. How many widows and orphans 
would that light-hearted wretch ruin by his abominable machina- 
tions? How much hard-earned money would he swallow up in bis 
insatiable bag! How many homes would he make desolate for 
ever! And I had been instrumental in doing it all, through my 
foolish notion that I could act as wire-puller of the rascals who 
happened to sit for the moment at the head of the Caribbean 
Republic. Though I was hot and tired, and the sun was in mid- 
heaven, I put on my Panama, and literally ran through the streets 
of Savanna-Ja-Mar till I reached the Executive Mansion. 

‘José, you horse-stealing, rum-swilling villain,’ I cried, as soon 
as I was admitted to his Excellency’s presence, ‘ what in the name 
of heaven do you mean by sending that thief, Alfonso, to England 
to raise a loan ?’ 

José laid his hand on his revolver. 

‘Come,’ I said, drawing and pointing my own sharply (for I 
had learnt that art at least during my sojourn in the Republic), 
‘this sort of thing won’t do. If you shoot me, you have the 
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Commodore and the West Indian Squadron down about your ears 
in less than no time; if J shoot you, nobody will trouble about 
your miserable carcase in any way. What do you mean by this 
conduct ?’ 

‘ Why, Sefior,’ said his Excellency, relapsing at once into the 
obsequious stable-boy, ‘I didn’t mean it myself. It was Alfonso 
who persuaded me. He said we had promised the boys a loan, 


and we must raise money to keep ourselves floating. We've put - 


a lot of Regeneradores into office; but those that we couldn’t find 
room for have taken to loafing about the rum-shops ’—José said 
this with great dignity—‘and talking politics; and they have 
formed themselves into a new party of Intransigentes. Alfonso 
says that if we don’t buy them off, they'll get up another revolu- 
tion, and make Pedro Alvarez, President. So you see, Sefior, I 
was obliged most reluctantly, for reasons of State, to consent to 
sending Sefior Nunez as financial agent to England.’ 

‘Look here, José,’ I said sternly, ‘I will have no shilly-shally- 
ing or prevarication. The loan shall not be raised, or else I shoot 
you. There’s no time to be lost. I won’t wait for the mail, or 
send letters; I’ll go straight over to Jamaica, where there’s a 
telegraph cable, and I’ll wire to England at once, denouncing 
Alfonso and exposing the whole conspiracy. You shall charter 
and pay for Mackintosh’s tug’—our only steamer about the port 
—‘to take me over to Kingston. And if you don’t agree to it at 
once, I'll shoot you like a dog. Now, Excellency, take your 
choice.’ 

‘T’ll send you to Jamaica,’ said José doggedly. 

‘Good,’ I answered ; ‘not a moment shall be wasted. Come 
down to Mackintosh’s immediately by my side, and requisition the 
tug.’ 

When I told the Scotch merchant what I wanted his boat for, 
he was very ready to let me have it; and within three hours we 
were ready to start, and leaving the palms and sand-spits of that 
detestable bay well behind us. I did not even wait to get any- 
thing ready; I merely sent a message up to the hills to my old 
black housekeeper to explain my absence, and bought a few bits 
of linen for a change at Savanna. We had a fairly good run with- 
out any hurricanes, and eight days after leaving Savanna, we saw 
the Blue Mountains rising slowly on our eastward horizon, and 
rounded Port Royal Point before evening. But to my intense 
disgust, the Port of Savanna-la~Mar was declared under suspicion 
of yellow fever, and we were sent to do ten days’ quarantine at the 
Apostles’ Battery. Oh, how I chafed my heart out during those 
ten weary days, unable to communicate with the shore, in sight of 
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the telegraph office, and knowing that that wretch Alfonso was 
doing his utmost all the time in London to push the loan forward 
with all expedition, and to get in the money before an alarm was 
raised. 

The moment we were allowed to land, I went straight up to 
Government House, and laid my case before the governor. Sir 
Henrv Travers was kindly and sympathetic, and fully agreed with 
me .cat the loan was a most scandalous one, but did not see his 
way to any official intervention. So I went down post-haste to the 
telegraph office, and sent as full an account as I could to my 
brother, a barrister in the Temple, and to a leading City firm of 
my acquaintance. I begged them to warn the British people that 
the Caribbean Republic was a swindle, that his Excellency the 
President Seftor Don José Herrera y Mendez was an adventurous 
stable-boy, that the financial agent was a cheating gambler, that 
the taxes of the Republic were next to nil, and that its credit 
wasn’t worth a pewter halfpenny. I begged them to publish these 
facts as plainly as possible in the Z%mes, and to do all that in 
them lay to counteract this villain’s plans. Though I am far from 
being a rich man, I spent a hundred and thirty pounds on those two 
telegrams, and only regretted that I hadn’t more to spend to make 
them stronger. And then, after waiting a few days in Kingston 
to write long and full letters, and urge several prominent men to 
oppose this piece of pure rascality, I returned heartsick and fearful 
to Savanna-la-Mar, with a faint hope that I might at least have 
succeeded in preventing the very worst of the evil. 

You in England know the rest. Alfonso had got well before- 
hand with me, and had played his game cleverly. His handsome 
face and plausible manners easily won him a hearing ; all Spanish- 
Americans can be exquisitely polite when they choose; and, as 
nobody talks Spanish in London, their grammatical vagaries and 
general ignorance readily escape notice. He went to stop ata 
fashionable West End hotel, got himself encased by a first-rate 
Bond Street tailor, drove about in a handsome brougham, and 
altogether settled down at once to the social convenances of London 
as if he had lived in Belgravia all his lifetime. His moustache 
and his excellent cigars proclaimed him a gentleman at first sight : 
and if he did still wear his linen a trifle dirty, that, you know, is 
only ‘foreign,’ and is the habit with many persons of distinction 
in Southern Europe. He hadn’t been three days in town before 
he had ferreted out McWhistler, Pennyfarthing, and Lazarus, the 
most rascally financiers in the whole City, to whom he was intro- 
duced by his Excellency the Chimborazan minister. Old Lazarus 
and Alfonso understood one another at once, and the loan was 
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floated in rather less than no time. The firm was to pocket four 
hundred thousand pounds for its valuble services; Alfonso was to 
take a hundred thousand, deposited in England in his own name ; 
and José and the Government of the Caribbean Republic were to 
have half a million, out of which Alfonso, of course, would get 
another share in the second or local division of the plunder. 
McWhistler swore the firm was giving its services dirt cheap ; and 
Alfonso swore the Republic was burdening its revenues for very 
little return ; but in their hearts both were immensely pleased with 
their bargain, and both chuckled heartily over the way they were 
going to do the British public. 

My letters and telegrams did not arrive in time to expose the 
swindle. It is true my brother sent the letters to the Zimes, 
and one or two leading financiers wrote about the utter insecurity 
of any Caribbean government; but the City firm did nothing in 
the matter, for fear McWhistler should prosecute them for libel. 
On the other hand, Alfonso had a lovely letter of indignant denial 
written for his signature; and the Pennyfarthing connection 
indited a spirited rejoinder, in which they called attention to 
their long and intimate knowledge of Spanish-American finance, 
and the impossibility of so respectable a firm being mixed up with 
any questionable proceedings: whatsoever. But neither of these 
things greatly touched the subscribing public either way. They 
received the gorgeous circular, with its perfect El Dorado of 
promises and its magniloquent Castilian patronymics; and they 
were only too glad to accept twelve per cent. per annum from the 
hands of his Excellency Sefor Don José Herrera y Mendez, 
President of the Caribbean Republic, backed up by so distinguished 
a trio of financiers as Messrs. McWhistler, Pennyfarthing and 
Lazarus. So, in about four months, Alfonso had got his money 
safe in hand, and was on his way back in triumph to Savanna-la- 
Mar. I have never ceased to feel remorse for my unwitting part 
in that abominable swindle, and I never shall do till I die. 

When Alfonso returned, it was not all quite such plain sailing as 
the junta thought it would be. In the first place, José had meanwhile 
married Juanita, and when Alfonso came to discover the trick 
that had been practised upon him he was absolutely furious. He 
refused to give up any part of the cash, which he lodged in the 
treasury, and kept safely by means of half a dozen armed Intran- 
sigentes. He then bribed José’s army; and though, of course, old 
Paady would have remained true through thick and thin to his 
rew son-in-law, the bravos who made up the forces under his 
command were far more pliable. Like all other Pretorians, they 
went over invariably to the highest bidder. About three weeks 
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after Alfonso’s return, there was another revolution ; his Excellency 
Sefior Don José Herrera y Mendez was driven out, and his Ex- 
cellency Sefior Don Alfonso Nunez y Canovas de Vera Paz became 
President in his stead. José and Juanita fled in fear of their lives 
with old Paddy to Jamaica, and never touched a penny of the 
money. But as they did not dare to stop there, for fear Paddy 
should be arrested as a deserter, they soon moved on to the Danish 
island of St. Thomas, where José now keeps an excellent turtle- 
soup restaurant near the chief landing-stage. He is known to 
English travellers by his local nickname of Joe Rarey—that being 
the nearest English form to José Herrera; and he is never tired 
of talking to his guests about the happy days when he was Presi- 
dent of the Caribbean Republic. Juanita once more mixes brandy 
cocktails, and I generally taste one of her brewing twice a year, on 
my way to and from London, where I regularly pay an annual 
visit on logwood business. She is still a pretty, sprightly little 
woman, and much the best of all the Caribbean politicians I hive 
ever come across. 

Alfonso, in his turn, was far from being a popular man ; so, as 
he soon quarrelled with most of his cabinet, a new clique of 
Ultras was shortly got up within the limits of the Intransigentes 
themselves; and these, coalescing with the remnant of the 
Regeneradores, before long expelled Alfonso in turn. But Alfonso 
was a man who did not mind bloodshed any more than he minded 
thieving; so he fought hard for the treasury, and managed to 
carry away eighty thousand pounds out of the still undistributed 
remainder. With this he got clear away over the mountains to 
Mexico and the States, whence he crossed by New York to London, 
and drew out the 100,000/. standing there in hisown name. After 
trying Spain for a while, he at last settled down at Nice, and he is 
now known as one of the cunningest and most cautious roulette- 
players at Monte Carlo. He has several times broken the bank ; 
and his villa on the Promenade des Anglais is almost the hand- 
somest in that street of palaces. Even at cosmopolitan Nice, 
however, Don Alfonso Nunez does not altogether succeed in polite 
society ; for the world insists that he ought certainly to restrict 
himself at most to one Sefiora Nunez each season. But as long as 
Alfonso can get play and sunshine, he is comparatively independent 
of outer society. 

Since those days I have seen several governments in Caribbea, 
but not one that was much better or much worse than José 
Herrera’s. They have all taxed logwood, and they have all come 
in and gone out with a revolution. Moreover, I have never known 
one of them attempt to pay a penny of interest on the debt. 
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The Ultras sacked the treasury after Alfonso left, and no man 
really knows who exactly got the money. It disappeared some- 
how, and there is nothing now to show for it anywhere except a 
number of handsomely printed pieces of paper in the hands of 
various London bankers, which go by the name of Caribbean scrip. 
To this day certain obscure transactions take place upon the Stock 
Exchange, in which somebody still gives somebody else a certain 
sum of money for these utterly useless specimens of modern Eng- 
lish steel engraving. But as to paying a single stiver of principal 
or interest as long as the world wags, that never seriously entered 
into the head of any living creature at Savanna-la-Mar. 

So there you have, at last, the full, true, and particular narra- 
tive of the origin of the Caribbean Twelve per Cents. I never 
got back my hundred pounds, for, of course, poor José couldn’t 
pay it; and I lost the hundred and thirty I had spent in 
telegraphing, as well as various other small sums ; but that I richly 
deserved for my folly. I cannot bear to think, however, upon the 
thousands of poor souls who have been beggared by that villain 
Alfonso ; and as long as I live, I have solemnly sworn never again 
to meddle in the internal politics of a Spanish-American Republic. 





J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 
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ALEXANDER. 
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Cuaptrer XII. 


THE morning after the receipt of Mrs. Trent’s note, Mrs. Crewe, 
having had an early dinner, started to make some important 
purchases at Shoolbred’s—taking advantage of Miss Brown’s com- 
pany, as she was bound on a similar errand. 

Laura rejoiced in a long afternoon all to herself; she had spent 
the morning in adding touches to her now finished picture of the 
Cheddington Glade. It was a labour of love, and it was with re- 
luctance she removed it from the easel, lest further efforts to im- 
prove it might have the opposite effect. She had sought among 
her sketches for another subject, and fixed upon a view of Meissen 
—the old cradle of the House of Wettine. It was a water-colour 
drawing, and therefore a better basis for a picture, but she feared 
the subject was difficult and required a more practised hand than 
hers. While she looked and thought, she was dimly conscious 
that the door-bell had rung loudly and that Collins had clattered 
upstairs in obedience to its summons. 

Suddenly the door of her little studio opened, and Reginald 
stood before her. She was too startled for an instant even to be 
delighted, and felt that she grew pale. 

‘ Why, Laura! you look as if you had seen a ghost!’ he cried, 
coming quickly to her and taking her hand in bothof his.’ I 
have frightened you? Are you not glad to see me?’ 

‘Yes! I am indeed! and I have good news for you.’ 

‘Well! you do not look as if you had been having a good time, 
as the Americans say. Dear Laura, have you been well?’ still 
holding her hand. 

‘ Quite well—quite comfortable—and—— 

‘ All the better for not being troubled by my visits, eh?’ he 
interrupted. 

‘Yes, of course,’ returned Laura, smiling in spite of herself; 
‘but sit down, if you can find a chair.’ 

‘I don’t want to sit down. I want you to put on your hat and 
come out with me. It is a heavenly day, and I have a trap and pair 
of horses I have been trying, at the door. It will do youa world of 
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good! It is a capital chance, as Mrs. Crewe is out, and I can have 
you all to myself.’ 

‘That will be delightful!’ cried Laura frankly, beginning to put 
away her paints and turning her picture to the wall ; ‘but let me 
tell you of my good fortune,’ and she proceeded to recount her 
success in selling her pictures. Reginald listened with an expres- 
sion half pleased, half amused. ‘ Well done, Laura; we will see 
your pictures on the line one of these days—but go, like a good 
girl, put on your things, and let us be off,’ 

Laura gladly ran upstairs and attired herself quickly yet with 
unusual care, and descended looking a new creature. 

‘Good! you do not spend too much time on your toilette!’ 
cried Reginald, who was putting on his gloves at the open door as 
she came down. ‘ You are always the right thing,’ he added, 
turning to look at her; ‘ how do you manage it, Laura?’ 

‘That is a compliment,’ she replied, smiling. ‘I am afraid 
I must not accept it. I used to be all wrong occasionally in old 
times!’ 

‘Perhaps so, but not now. Come along! Tell Mrs. Crewe,’ he 
went on, addressing Collins, who was at the door, ‘that she may 
expect us when she sees us. I will bring Miss Piers home all right 
some time this evening.’ 

Collins grinned delight and approbation. 

‘Is it not a neat turn-out?’ asked Reginald as they walked 
down the little garden. Laura expressed her admiration. 

It was a mail phaeton, dark blue picked out with a lighter 
shade, drawn by a fine pair of brown bays; a smart groom in snowy 
buckskins and a leather belt stood at their heads. 

‘You are my first fare,’ said the owner, smiling as he handed 
her in. ‘And I have made up my mind to put the charge at a 
high figure.’ 

‘You may do that if you like; it is of no consequence to me, 
seeing I cannot pay.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ replied Reginald as he took his seat 
beside her and gathered the reins in his hand. The groom sprang 
up behind, the bays arched their necks, and the equipage dashed off 
at a good pace, while the inhabitants of Leamington Villas flattened 
their noses against the window panes to watch its progress. 
‘ Where to, Laura?’ asked her charioteer ; ‘ shall we go to the park, 
or get away from town?’ 

‘Yes—by all means—away from the town; do you mind 
going to Hampstead? I am so fond of the view from the 
Heath.’ 

‘You have never seen Richmond, I think? you will like it 
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better than Hampstead ; we can put up the horses and take a 
stroll in the Park.’ 

‘It will be perfectly delightful, Reginald! What a good boy you 
are to give me such a treat !’ 

‘ Boy, indeed !’ he returned, laughing ; ‘ pray remember I am five 
or six years your senior, to say nothing of being ages older in 
experience.’ 

‘Yet I have had my experience too,’ said Laura, who was 
quivering with the intense enjoyment of this unexpected reunion. 
‘I feel quite old from having had the care of my uncle and Winnie 
for nearly four years. By-the-by, Reginald, I had a dreadful letter 
from Winnie a few days ago,’ and she proceeded to detail its 
contents. Reginald listened not too attentively, being a good deai 
occupied with the eccentricities of one of his horses; at the con- 
clusion Laura exclaimed, ‘ Is it not all very disagreeable ?’ 

‘Very! But if this fellow is not too bad style, and has lots of 
money, why can’t Winnie make up her mindto marry him? It is 
such awful hard lines for a woman to be poor!’ 

‘ But, Reginald,’ cried Laura, pained and wounded by his words, 
—*‘ don’t you see how horrible and shocking it would be to marry 
such a man as she describes! better for her to work all her life 
for bare necessities than Oh! if you could see Winnie! do you 
remember her ?’ 

‘ Yes, of course ; and I suppose this is an atrocious cad. How- 
ever, if your little cousin is as pretty as you say, she will have lots 
of chances. Do you think me a brute for suggesting such a termin- 
ation of her troubles ?’ 

‘Such a beginning of them, you mean! No—you were not 
thinking of what you said.’ 

‘ That is the truth, lam afraid. Never mind, Laura; I am going 
to pay the Admiral a visit in a day or two, and I will do my best 
to induce him to restore Winnie to you! I don’t like to see that 
fretted look in your eyes when you speak of ner ; do you know that 
you have very expressive eyes, Laura? Did anyone ever tell you 
so?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ returned Laura, laughing. ‘I don’t think any- 
one ever looked twice at them except Winnie, and that only when 
she wanted to see if I were vexed with her or not.’ 

‘Ay! they speak truth—they are eyes one can trust, as you 
trust heaven,’ cried Reginald, turning to look at her earnestly ; ‘ and 
that is more than can be said of most eyes, however beautiful they 
may be!’ 

‘I hope I am true. I try to be true,’ said Laura softly, much 
moved by Reginald’s words and tone. He drove on for some time 
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in silence, apparently lost in thought; while Laura, though a little 
wondering what train of ideas could be working in his brain, yet 
felt exquisitely happy with the sense of sympathy which existed 
between them. 

At last the pause became oppressive, and Laura broke it to 
enquire for Mrs. Piers and Lady Jervois ; after which the conversa- 
tion, though intermittent, flowed with tolerable ease on ordinary 
topics :*Reginald pointing out anything that was worth notice as 
they drove by Mortlake and Sheen, and so into the remoter side of 
the Park. 

On reaching a beautiful point of view over the river, Reginald 
proposed to alight. 

‘It is deliciously cool and shady here,’ he said. ‘ Let us stroll 
about for a while and walk back to the “ Star and Garter,”—while 
you’ (to the groom) ‘can drive there at once, and put up the 
horses.’ 

The man touched his hat, and when Laura had descended 
drove slowly away. 

‘ Come, this is like old times to be once more alone together 
under the greenwood tree. Is it better than Hampstead ?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Laura,.‘I did not think Richmond was so 
beautiful; but Ido not give up my Hampstead view—the view 
behind “ Jack Straw’s Castle.” ’ 

*I know it,’ said Reginald, and they walked slowly on. ‘ You 
would like Pierslynn,’ he resumed. ‘I saw more of it during this 
last visit. It is really a nice old place—my mother is charmed 
with it and all its belongings.’ 

‘No doubt,’ returned Laura. 

* Here is a seat and a capital view—shall we sit down ?’ 

‘I think you would. like Pierslynn,’ repeated Reginald, more 
to himself than to his companion, ‘and you could help me to 
make it a charming home.’ 

‘J could!’ exclaimed Laura, greatly wondering. ‘ Oh, of course 
I should be ever so happy to help you in any way, but it would be 
the lion and the mouse over again.’ 

‘Laura,’ said Reginald, turning to her with his sweet pleasant 
smile, and taking: her hand, ‘is it possible you don’t yet under- 
stand my hopes and wishes ?’ 

‘ How—what hopes?’ she returned in a low voice, while a 
strange tremor ran through her frame. 

‘Don’t you know, dearest old friend, that I have always loved 
you? that this sudden change in my fortunes would be valueless 
to me if you will not consent toshare them! Will you be my 
wife, Laura?’ 
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She could not reply ; for a moment, astonishment overpowered 
every other feeling. 

‘You love me, Reginald! you wish me to be your wife!’ she 
said at last brokenly. ‘I do not seem able to believe it.’ 

‘Why not!’ exclaimed Reginald eagerly. ‘We were always 
dear friends—when we were too young to think seriously; what 
more natural than becoming lovers now? You always had a 
charm for me! and, Laura—I think I have always been—vwell, a 
favoured cousin ?’ 

Laura was silent—too bewildered to think or speak distinctly. 

‘Believe me,’ resumed Reginald earnestly after a moment’s 
pause, during which he looked at her anxiously,—‘ Believe me— 
almost my first thought on succeeding to Pierslynn, was to try 
and win you! and I repeat, that everything will be valueless to 
me if I cannot sueceed—answer, Laura! don’t, for God’s sake, tell 
me you are entangled with anyone in Germany!’ He spoke in a 
tone of sharp apprehension so unmistakably real, that Laura was 
deeply moved. 

‘Ah! Reginald,’ she said almost in a whisper, with scarce 
veiled tenderness, ‘I have always loved you as a brother—because 
you seemed so like one; even now, I cannot help fearing that you 
mistake your own feelings. It seems quite out of character that 
you should really Jove me. Oh! do look well into your heart, lest 
you make a mistake that might destroy us both! Be sure before 
you do what cannot be undone—now I can be happy in your 
friendship, your quiet regard ; but if in truth you wish for more— 
if you really want me to be your wife— Ah, Reginald! I could love 
you well! too well!’ 

She covered her face with her en turning slightly from 
him, while her throat swelled with quick sobs, for her habitual 
self-control was not equal to so great a strain. A look of relief 
relaxed Reginald’s countenance as he gently strove to remove her 
hands. 

* Dearest,’ he exclaimed when he had possessed himself of one, 
‘trust me! I understand what I want and wish perfectly well! 
I want your love and companionship all my life. I know I shall 
have in you the best of wives, the truest of friends. When I first 
met you after you came back from Germany, I resolved to ask you 
to be mine, and I have delayed doing so, only because I feared you 
might think me too precipitate! Now give me your promise— 
your solemn promise—to be my wife, and that soon, in spite of any 
difficulties which may arise. I can never settle to my new life, 
I can never feel secure, until I have you by my side.’ He kissed 
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the hand he held as he spoke. ‘You promise me then, dear 
Laura ?’ 

‘ If indeed I be necessary to you,’ returned Laura, the strange de- 
licious certainty that she was truly loved and warmly sought creep- 
ing through her veins like some divine and potent elixir. ‘I will 
be your true wife—but oh! Reginald, the difficulties will be great! 
I foresee your mother’s disappointment—how could it be other- 
- wise! Iam frightened to think of her opposition.’ 

‘You must not be,’ he returned firmly. ‘I have always done 
my best for my mother, but in the choice of a wife I have a right 
to please myself, and I will. When she knows you, my mother 
will learn to value you; and after a decent time given to persua- 
sion, I am determined to do asI choose in this most important 
act of my life.’ 

‘Ah! you expect a formidable resistance, I see,’ cried Laura, 
pressing the hand that held hers nervously—‘ is it wise to call it 
forth ?’ 

‘That question is settled,’ he returned ; ‘I have your promise, 
and I will hold you to it; in fact, the sooner we are married, the 
sooner everyone will come round to Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn, and 
find her the most charming, spirituelle, artistic lady of the manor 
imaginable.’ He slid his arm round her as he spoke and drew her 
to him, while he laughed a happy boyish laugh that completed 
the measure of Laura’s content—of her boundless joy. ‘Good 
Heavens !’ exclaimed Reginald the next instant, ‘how your heart 
beats! my dearest, I think you love me! I believe I can make 
you happy!’ and then followed a long delightful rambling 
talk—reminiscences of the past, and plans for the future; 
Laura somewhat shy and embarrassed by the sudden change 
in their relations, until drawn into confidence and comparative 
ease by Reginald’s charming lover-like tenderness and cousinly 
frankness. 

How unspeakably sweet, how intoxicating it all was! The 
shadows lengthened as they conversed—and so long as she lived, 
Laura never forgot the outlook on which she gazed: the rich 
woods, the fair flowing river winding below the hill whereon they 
sat, the perfume of some pine-trees near them, the wealth of many- 
tinted leafage, mingling with the short sweet grass, the thin 
golden haze hanging over the dim distance, while the soft ‘coo, 
coo’ of the wood-pigeon, that most loving of all inarticulate 
sounds, came from the recesses of the wood. Never did she hear 
it again without hearing too the echo of Reginald’s voice as he 
painted their future in glowing hues to his happy listener. 

‘But, Reginald, it must be dreadfully late,’ exclaimed Laura 
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at last, struck by the changing light. ‘Do see what o’clock it 


is.’ 

‘Oh! never mind, Mrs. Crewe will forgive us our sins—but, 
by Jove! it is half-past six! I believe we had better be going, 
and you are looking pale and done up. Ah! Laura, I intend to 
take good care of you. Now, before we return to the haunts of men, 
give mea kiss, to seal our compact—for remember, it is a very 
serious one.’ 

Laura silently complied. To her it was a solemn sacred rite— 
a betrothal as binding as a marriage—and she grew pale instead 
of blushing when her lips first met her cousin’s. 


‘ Laura,’ said Reginald, as they approached Leamington Road, 
‘I think we had better tell Mrs. Crewe at once.’ 

They had driven rapidly and rather silently back : a few queries 
respecting Mrs. Piers and Lady Jervois from Laura; a few kindly 
questions as to whether she was too hot, too cold, or would 
like a wrap, &c., from Reginald—was all that passed between 
them. 

‘Oh, no! not just yet,’ exclaimed Laura, shrinking from the 
vision evoked by his words. * You might as well announce every- 
thing in large capitals on every dead wall—she cannot keep 
silence.’ 

‘Well, in this case she need not. I do not want to make a 
secret of our engagement, Laura. Do you? Why should it not 
be made known at once? I intend going down to see the Admiral 
to-morrow, and on my return, darling, let us arrange some day 
early next month for the marriage; we shall then have time 
enough for a peep at the North of Italy before we settle down at 
Pierslynn, at home for the winter? Eh, Laura, does it not sound 
oddly familiar being at home together ?’ 

‘ Reginald, it seems still impossible that such things can be; 
and remember, nothing can be settled until your mother is brought 
round.’ 

‘Nonsense, Laura; J ought to be your first consideration, and 
you must remember, that you have solemnly promised to be my 
wife, irrespective of anyone’s consent or approbation.’ 

‘ Well—we must be guided by what the Admiral says.’ 

‘To a certain extent—yes,’ returned Reginald. ‘At any rate, 
it is quite necessary Mrs. Crewe should be duly informed. Heavens, 
how she will hold forth!’ 

A few minutes more brought them to the door. It was opened 
directly by Collins, grinning more broadly than before; while 
farther back Mrs. Crewe might be descried, attired in her favourite 
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grenadine, her face wreathed in smiles, nodding and waving’ her 
head gracefully to her ‘ young friends.’ 

‘I really believed you had eloped,’ she exclaimed as she ad- 
vanced to meet them; ‘ pray, have you any idea what o’clock it 
is? Never mind! young people will be young people. Come, your 
tea is quite ready—a beautiful pigeon-pie, and some peaches— 
make haste and get off your hat, Laura.’ 

‘Sorry I cannot stay—Mrs. Crewe, may I speak to you for a 
moment ?’ 

While Laura ran hastily upstairs out of the way, Reginald 
followed Mrs. Crewe into the drawing-room, and soon explained 
how matters stood to his delighted auditor. 

Meantime Laura hastily locked her door, threw herself on her 
knees beside her bed, and strove to think clearly of the mighty, 
glorious change the last few hours had wrought in her destiny. 

‘To be Reginald’s especial choice! to have always been loved 
by him so truly that his new-found fortune was valueless if not 
shared by her! It was incredible—incomprehensible; pray God 
he did not deceive himself, for somehow, though so true and 
affectionate, he still seemed more a brother than a lover.’ 

But why attend to the scarce perceptible shadows on the glow- 
ing field of vision opened out to her? She knew she could indeed be 
Reginald’s true friend and helpmate. The consciousness of being 
beloved by him clothed her with beauty, and strength, and wisdom 
in her own eyes, and gave her power and capacity, by bestowing 
the self-confidence she had hitherto needed. She would help him 
to guide his life worthily, even while she ruled herself by his will 
and knowledge. Reginald, her bright, brave, clever kinsman, loved 
her, and all things had become possible. Then thoughts a step or 
two lower down the ladder of cogitation suggested themselves— 
What would the Admiral say? And Winnie! how delighted she 
would be! and surely Reginald and herself, between them, would 
work deliverance for Winnie—even 

Here a sharp knock at the door, accompanied by the words, 
‘You must let mein, my dear, interrupted her and announced 
Mrs. Crewe. Laura hastily dried the tears, of which she was till 
that moment unconscious, and turned the key. 

‘ Ah! my dearest Laura!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, entering with 
a radiant face. ‘Didn’t I always tell youso? Confess that my 
experience guided me unerringly. I congratulate you from the 
depths of my heart!’ and she folded her in a huge embrace. 
‘Nothing has given me greater pleasure for many a year. You 
are a lucky girl, Laura! A more charming, delightful, agreeable, 
handsome young man never existed; and so desperately in love, 
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dear! quite a romance, I declare. We'll have the wedding here, of 
course! By removing the sideboard and bureau, and using a 
horse-shoe table, we can accommodate thirty people quite well at the 
breakfast, and 

‘Dear Mrs. Crewe, you are indeed going far ahead,’ cried Laura. 
‘There is much to be done and arranged first.’ 

‘My dear child! delays are dangerous,’ returned Mrs. Crewe 
significantly. ‘Don’t you oppose your cousin’s wish to be married 
immediately—it is very natural and quite right ; but come down, 
he is just waiting to bid you good-bye,—for he cannot stay to tea, I 
am sorry to say,—but he wants a word with you. Dear me, how 
pale you look, and I declare you have been crying—here—’ rapidly 
pouring out some water into the basin, ‘ bathe your eyes, do, dear! 
I am sure it must be tears of joy you have shed! and then brush 
over your hair a little. I will go down and say you are coming: 
God bless you, my dear child, you have my warmest good wishes.’ 
And having bestowed a second hug on her young friend, she left 
the room. 

Laura hastily removed what traces of emotion she could, and 
descended to speak with Reginald. How strange yet delicious 
was the feeling of shy hesitation, which made her pause with her 
hand on the dining-room door, before she opened it, and met 
Reginald face to face, transformed from a relative into a fiancé. 

* You are quite right, Mr. Piers,’ Mrs. Crewe was saying, as she 
came in; ‘there is nothing like prompt action.’ 

‘ Ah, Laura!’ he exclaimed, rising to meet her, ‘ forgive me for 
teasing you to come down: but I did not like to leave without 
seeing you, and I have letters to write, and twenty things to do 
this evening, so must be off.’ 

‘I will wish you good-bye, then, as I must speak to Collins,’ 
said Mrs. Crewe, and she discreetly left the room. 

‘I intend going down to see the Admiral to-morrow,’ said 
Reginald somewhat abruptly as she left the room; ‘and though it 
is not much more than two hours’ journey, the return train is a 
late one, and I do not think I can manage to see you till the day 
after. I suppose the good old man will have no objection to me?’ 
and he smiled a pleasant smile of easy assurance. 

‘I imagine you area favourite with him already,’ returned 
Laura, glancing shyly but brightly up at him. ‘And I am sure 
he will be pleased to hear ’ she stopped. 

‘That we are going to take each other for better, for worse ? 
Well, I think so too; I shall also write to my mother to-night.’ 

‘ Yes, Reginald,’ she said, with an unconscious shiver. ‘I dread 
her reply.’ 
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‘Nonsense!’ he replied, taking her hand in both his. ‘ We have 
only to be steady to our own intentions and to each other to con- 
quer all opposition. Good night, dearest ; do not fret or worry 
about anything; we are going to be the happiest couple to be 
found anywhere. So good night.’ 

He drew her to him, kissed her warmly, and was gone. 

Laura was not sorry to be alone; she was so confused by this 
sudden blaze of happiness, so blinded by excess of light, that she 
wanted the rest of silence and darkness. 

She was not long left in peace, however. Mrs. Crewe, with 
‘Topsy, soon reappeared, and then she was tormented to eat and to 
drink, and tortured with conjectures as‘to what Mrs. Piers would say, 
and how soon they might begin to prepare the wedding garments, 
and by short calculations as to the cost of ‘a neat little trousseau, 
my dear, which would carry you on until you received your pin- 
money; of course, as the wife of a gentleman of fortune, you 
would have a handsome allowance,’ &c. &c. 

Meantime Reginald, having partaken of dinner at his hotel (he 
was not yet in any club), sipped a glass of very passable claret as 
he reviewed the events of the day, thinking also of how he should 
frame the letter announcing his engagement to his mother, which 
he was determined to write before he slept. Then he thought of 
Laura herself, and that consideration brought content. ‘She has 
capital sense, and perfect tact; she will suit me down to the 
ground; by George, I am a lucky fellow!’ 


Cuarter XIII. 


THE morning after this auspicious day brought the following 
letter to Laura :— 

‘ My own dear,—I told you how worried and annoyed I have 
been of late, and yesterday put a climax to it all. 

‘ That horrid little wretch Jack must have been telling my aunt 
some stories more or less false about our meeting Mr. Price out 
walking, for she asked me to come up to her room before dinner, 
and made a long speech about the impropriety of trying to attract 
her husband’s nephew, because a marriage with me would be so very 
disadvantageous to him and displeasing to his people (who are, I 
believe, small farmers in Caernarvonshire). Well, you may fancy 
how I answered ; indeed, the whole thing was so ridiculous that I 
could not help laughing, which seemed to surprise her. Then 
she said that both Mr. Morgan and herself were anxious to heip 
me on; so, if I would undertake to be very circumspect in my 
conduct, I might remain with them us governess at 20/. a year! 
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provided always that I accepted the position and kept with my 
pupils, &c. &e. ! 

‘Darling Laura, I could have jumped for joy as she spoke, 
because I know the dear Admiral will see the abominable 
injustice of her proposal—and this will deliver me out of their 
hands! 

‘So I know I looked quite pleasant as I replied that I must ask 
Admiral Desbarres before I made any decision. “ By all means,” 
she said, “and you will see how glad he will be to get rid of you.” 
I do not believe that! At any rate, I wrote to him last night 
Now, Laura, I think it would be a great help if Mrs. Crewe would 
put in an advertisement for me in some paper for a daily engage- 
ment—German, and French, and music, and all that—so as to have 
things in train when the Admiral gives his consent. Oh! if you 
can sell your pictures, and I can find pupils, we shall get on 
splendidly !’ 

‘She is right,’ thought Laura as she finished reading this 
letter ; ‘ the Admiral will never consent to such a proposition; but 
I must wait to see Reginald before I reply—yet she will think me 
negligent if I do not write at once. I will send a few lines to 
cheer her up, and say I hope to send her good news to-morrow. Ah! 
what wonderful news!’ 

- So Laura opened her little writing-case, set out pen, ink, and 
paper, and forthwith fell into a delicious reverie. Indeed, her 
whole day passed in this way: an attempt at her usual occupations, 
a lapse into rainbow-hued day-dreams, a struggle to shake them off, 
to be up and doing, and then another excursion into cloud-land. 
Thus the day wore through; Laura was too startled by her own 
high-fortune to think clearly, or enjoy to the utmost the bright 
dawn of bliss tinging her near horizon with ‘celestial rosy red.’ 
Meanwhile - Mrs. Crewe pervaded the house with triumphant 
activity, having instituted a searching and complete cleaning of the 
dining- and drawing-rooms in anticipation of a visit from Reginald, 
in the character of an accepted lover, on the following day. She 
occasionally penetrated to Laura’s room, and sat for a few minutes 
with Topsy in her arms, pouring forth suggestions touching 
Laura’s trousseau, the persons to be invited to the wedding, and 
the amount of wages to be given to a competent ladies’-maid. 

A loud imperative ring of the front door bell disturbed her 
during one of these visits. ‘Who can that be! It is not too 
early for visitors. How annoying !—and I have not changed my 
dress! Who is it, Collins?’ as that functionary entered with a 
smutty face and a dirty apron, but a look of some exultation. 

‘Mr. Holden, ’m, as would like to speak to you if convenient,’ 
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‘Mr. Holdea!’ in a scream of surprise. ‘ Well, wonders will 
never cease! I trast and hope he is going to pay me my money at 
last.’ 

‘I think he is, ’m,’ said Collins cheerfully. ‘He’s just give me 
half-a-crown, and he is dressed elegant.’ 

‘Dear me!’ returned her mistress, rising quickly. ‘This is 
extraordinary. I shall not mind seeing Mr. Holden in my dressing- ( 
’ gown,’ and she went away rapidly. 

In the entrance the chairs and tables from the drawing-room 
were piled up, and in the midst of the chaos stood the ex-clerk of 
Messrs. Thurston and Trent, looking more complacent and self- 
satisfied than ever. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Holden; this is quite an unexpected 
pleasure,’ said Mrs. Crewe with stately civility. 

‘ Happy to see you, ma’am! I suppose you had given me up asa 
bad job,’ he returned facetiously. 

‘I had indeed ceased to anticipate a visit from you,’ she re- 
joined ; pray walkin. You find me rather in confusion, but never 
mind.’ And she opened the dining-room door, discovering that 
apartment advanced to the stage of having the furniture restored 
but not yet put in order. ‘ Here,’ continued Mrs. Crewe, hastily 
removing a pile of books and old music from the sofa,—‘ here is a 
seat ;’ and clearing a chair of some small china ornaments, she 
placed herself opposite, dignified displeasure contending with a 
certain degree of satisfaction in her expression. 

‘Well, Mrs. Crewe, I must compliment youon your looks. By 
George! you are as blooming as the flowers in May! The world 
has been going well with you, to judge by appearances.’ 

‘ The world is as hard as ever, Mr. Holden, though, thank God, 
I have not suffered so much as I might have done through irregu- 
larities—and—but I will not dwell upon the subject.’ 

‘Come now, don’t be down upon a fellow! I know you have 
just cause of complaint. I know I have not behaved well, but the 
fact is I got into a mess, and now I have got out of it; so my 
business here is to make all square, and pay up like a gentleman. 
I think you have a bit of paper of mine ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Holden,’ emphatically, ‘I had so much faith in you : 
that I have not yet thrown it into the waste-paper basket.’ 

Mrs. Crewe rose and going to the table extricated the little 





writing-desk with the broken hinge from under some cushions, a ' 
card-plate, and the freshly shaken and folded table-cover. ‘ Here,’ f ] 
she continued, turning over its crumpled heterogeneous contents 

and selecting an exceedingly creased morsel of paper,—‘ Here is 1 


your IOU.—fifteen pounds ten shillings and seven pence.’ f 
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‘Fifteen ten, is it? I thought it was only fifteen ?’ 

‘ Look for yourself, sir,’ returned Mrs. Crewe with dignity. 

‘Oh! never mind! it’s all right, and that’s all right,’ slapping 
down a ten-pound note five sovereigns and the rest in silver rather 
noisily on the corner of the table. ‘There’s fifteen eleven, trouble 
you for fippence.’ 

‘I regret I have no copper,’ said Mrs. Crewe elegantly, ‘but 
pray take sixpence and I will consider the affair settled,’ handing 
him the IOU. 

‘ Stop a bit, I have a brown somewhere about,’ rummaging his 
pockets. ‘Here you are,’ and Holden added a penny to the little 
pile of money. ‘ Now, ma’am, we are quits, ain’t we ?’ tearing up 
his IOU. 

‘We are, Mr. Holden,’ she returned, satisfaction surmounting 
the graver expression of her face as she gazed with delight at the 
money she had despaired of receiving, feeling that its unexpected 
restoration bad doubled its value. ‘And I always did think you 
intended to pay me one day; I think your heart was right, but 
difficulties, and circumstances over which you probably had no 
control, prevented that punctuality more congenial to your better 
nature.’ 

‘You have just hit it, Mrs. Crewe,’ replied Holden with an 
indescribable mixture of a nod and a shake of the head. ‘Now 
tell me how you have been getting on, and what you have been 
doing ;’ and, with his usual ease, Holden settled himself down for a 
gossip, his bold beady black eyes twinkling with an expression of 
curiosity and exultation. 

‘ First let me offer you a glass of wine,’ said Mrs. Crewe, her 
hospitable instincts strongly roused by the agreeable nature of the 
visit. ‘It is quite a journey from the city out here ;’ and making 
a place on the crowded table, she produced a bottle of sherry and a 
seed cake of her own composition. 

‘By George, I’ll not say nay,’ exclaimed Holden with much 
cordiality. ‘I know your cakes of old.’ 

‘And so you have left Thurston and Trent, I hear?’ said Mrs. 
Crewe, filling him a bumper and cutting a thick slice of cake, at 
once taking the initiative in cross-examination. 

‘Who told you? Young Piers? I thought so! Yes, I have 
cut the shop. It was so deuced slow, nothiug to be done there, and 
such a set of psalm-singing cads, I couldn’t put up with them any 
longer.’ 

‘Ah! indeed! I am afraid you are not as steady as you might 
be, Mr. Holden, and you will be sorry for it yet! What are you 


going to do with yourself now?’ 
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‘Oh! I am safe enough. I have come into a little money, and 
I am going to join a cousin of mine out in Australia. He is a 
horse-dealer on a large scale, and it is a sort of trade that will suit 
me a deuced better than quill-driving.’ 

‘No doubt,’ returned Mrs. Crewe with some emphasis; ‘ and 
so you have come into some money? I am truly glad to hear it. 
Pray, was it by bequest or inheritance ? Have you lost your father 
or any near relative ?—you will excuse my asking, but I am really 
interested.’ 

‘Much obliged to you. No, I have not lost any relation lately. 
Oh! it is only a trifle that’s come to me through my mother.’ 

‘ Now, do take care of it, Mr. Holden! Invest it prudently, and 
don’t squander it on folly.’ 

‘ Thanks for your good opinion,’ said Holden with a slightly 
insolent laugh. ‘And now tell me about Denzil? Where is he 
cruising about ?’ 

‘My son, Mr. Denzil Crewe, is I hope on his way home. He 
has been last at the Cape and Algoa Bay.’ 

‘That’s all right. And is old what’s-his-name upstairs still ?’ 

‘If you mean Mr. Jenkins,’ with some stateliness, ‘he still 
occupies my first floor, and is a pattern of punctuality in every 
respect !” 

‘Very different from your humble servant! eh, Mrs, Crewe?’ 

‘Oh! you have acted as you ought, and I meant no allusion; 
but I don’t think you seem to know that Admiral Desbarres has 
placed his ward Miss Piers under my care, and also Miss Fielden 
her cousin, who is just now on a visit to her aunt. You know, of 
course, who Admiral Desbarres is ?’ 

‘I should think I did,’ said Holden, rather irreverently. ‘So 
the Ward is with you! I did hear something to that effect at the 
office. It’s rather a good thing, I suppose ?’ 

‘Most agreeable and satisfactory, though less remunerative 
than gratifying. Not that I have anything to complain of.’ 

‘Then I suppose you see my old office-mate Reginald Piers 
sometimes? He is somehow related to the Admiral’s Ward, isn’t 
he ?’ 

‘Very closely connected,’ said Mrs. Crewe with a superior 
smile. 

‘Ah! indeed!’ returned Holden, watching her. ‘ Well, he isa 
deuced stuck-up fellow—always was—even when he hadn’t a rap 
in his pocket ; and now there’s no holding him. Gad, it’s dis- 
gusting to speak to him.’ 

‘I don’t at all agree with you,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe sharply. 
* He is as nice and simple and unaffected as can be; he is in and 
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out with his cousin every day in the week. I am sure we quite 
miss him when he does not come! I consider him a charming 
young man.’ 

‘So do other people! Iam told Trent counts on him for a 
son-in-law,’ looking keenly at her. ‘ His daughter is about nine- 
teen, and swell enough, I believe, even for Piers of Pierslynn.’ 

‘ There is not a word of truth in the report. Don’t you believe 
it, Mr. Holden,’ said Mrs. Crewe loftily. 

‘Well, I don’t know; I had it from pretty good authority,’ re- 
turned Holden, with a provoking air of superior information which 
was almost too much for Mrs. Crewe to bear. 

‘Pray, who was your authority ?’ in a tone of scorn. 

‘A young fellow who used to be a good deal with Piers and 
me. He isa bit of a favourite with Mrs. Trent and dines there, 
so he knows what he is talking about.’ 

‘And I am very sure he does not,’ said Mrs. Crewe em- 
phatically, ‘as I could prove were I at liberty to speak.’ 

‘Oh! that’s all very fine. But you don’t mean to say Piers 
makes a confidante of you?’ asked Holden with a sneer. 

‘He might do worse!’ returned Mrs. Crewe, driven to the end 
of her endurance. ‘ But I am not going to talk of his affairs to 
you, even to show you you are wrong.’ 

‘I understand,’ cried Holden, with an insulting laugh. ‘It’s a 
sort of secret not difficult to keep—a mare’s nest, in short.’ 

‘I must say, Mr. Holden, you are neither well-bred nor polite,’ 
said Mrs. Crewe, irritated beyond her prudence. ‘So, as there is 
really no necessity for secresy, I do not mind telling you that Mr. 
Piers is engaged to my charming young friend Miss Laura Piers, 
and the wedding is to take place here in about six weeks—there 
now !’ 

Holden gave a long loud whistle, while an indefinable change 
passed over his countenance. ‘Oh! that’s it,is it?’ he said. 
‘Well, Mrs. Crewe, you have the pull of me,I admit! But it 
seems sharp work. However, I suppose it’s a case of boy-and-girl 
attachment—extra constancy, devotion, and disinterestedness. I 
presume the young lady is a beauty ?’ 

‘No! Mr. Holden, she is not what is called a beauty ; but she 
is most interesting, and has charming manners.’ 

‘ Just so; and has the sainted Admiral given his consent?’ 

‘Oh! of course he will! The marriage is unexceptionable.’ 

‘ Quite so ; in fact, it’s a wonderful hit for any girl to make, and 
rather muffish of a young fellow just come into freedom and for- 
tune to run his head into the noose. I must say it’s not what 
one would have expected from Reginald Piers!’ 
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‘Our ideas on such subjects are not at all alike,’ said Mrs. 
Crewe stiffly. 

‘I suppose not,’ returned Holden, by no means cast down by 
the sense of difference between them. ‘I say, Mrs. Crewe, could 
you manage to let a fellow have a peep at the young lady? I'd 
give a good deal to see her!’ 

‘I do not think I can ask her to come down. She is writing 
letters—business letters of importance—in her own room, and 
ought not to be disturbed.’ 

‘You tell her her young man’s special friend is below, and 
most anxious to make her acquaintance; she will come fast 
enough.’ 

‘It is quite impossible, Mr. Holden; she——’ What Mrs. 
Crewe was about to add was never known, for at that moment the 
door opened to admit the young lady in question, in her walking- 
dress and with a letter in her hand. 

Laura, having written a short reply to Winnie, and knowing 
that Collins was in the throes of an extensive cleaning, put on her 
hat to go to the post herself. Absorbed in her own thoughts, she 
forgot Mrs. Crewe’s visitor or vaguely supposed he must have left, 
so came into the dining-room to ask Mrs. Crewe if she had any 
commission to be executed. 

Laura stood still and Holden stood up, while Mrs. Crewe, 
rather annoyed at the unexpected meeting, pronounced a hasty 
introduction. 

‘I’m sure, Miss Piers, I consider myself very fortunate to 
have the honour of making your acquaintance,’ said Holden with 
elaborate politeness. Laura bowed, and advancing into the room 
found a seat for herself. ‘He will be congratulating her in a 
minute,’ thought Mrs. Crewe uneasily, ‘ the great stupid !’ 

‘I have often heard your cousin, Mr. Reginald Piers, talk of 
you, resumed Holden, forcing himself to speak with his usual 
assurance, for something in the restful quiet of Laura’s manner 
and bearing oppressed and disconcerted him. ‘We were great 
allies, you know, at Thurston and Trent’s ; so I don’t feel as if you 
were a stranger.’ 

‘Indeed !’ returned Laura, looking straight at him with some 
surprise. 

‘Yes,’ continued Holden, ‘he was always a steadier fellow 
than myself; still, we were pretty well out at elbows when luck 
turned up for us both—an odd sort of coincidence.’ 

‘ Very odd!’ returned Laura, seeing that he paused for a reply. 

_ *Fine place, Pierslynn,’ resumed Holden. ‘Have you been 
there ?’ 
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‘ Never,’ said Laura 

‘ Have you?’ asked Mrs. Crewe aggressively. 

‘ Yes,’ said Holden, ‘I was down in that part of the world last 
week taking a look at my own native place, which is a couple of 
hours farther on, over the Welsh border, and I stopped to say 
“how d’ye do?” to my old pal. It’s a deuced fine place, and a 
nice old house—regular English—not grand, but comfortable, and 
well kept and fit fora gentleman. I don’t think Piers was par- 
ticularly glad to see me,’ with a harsh laugh. ‘ But I say, Madame 
Piers won’t like to make way when Master Reggie gives Pierslynn 
a mistress? Don’t you think so, ma’am ?’ to Mrs. Crewe. 

‘No doubt she will rejoice to see her son happy,’ said that lady, 
feeling very uncomfortable. 

‘And happy he will be if there’s truth in the report I hear and 
the appearances I see,’ returned Holden, with terrible significance. 

Laura looked at him much puzzled, the colour rising in her 
cheek. ‘ You'll excuse me,’ he said in answer to the look, with 
his head a little to one side and a curious, half-mocking, half-in- 
quisitive expression in his face. ‘ But I hope Mrs. Piers is not 
your aunt, or I would not have spoken so free.’ 

‘No; she is not my aunt,’ said Laura softly, still puzzled. 

‘No? Then I may ask the degree of relationship?’ asked 
Holden. 

‘I cannot say—I never knew,’ returned Laura. ‘Our relation- 
ship is distant, I imagine. It was the accident of early association 
that made us friends,’ 

‘And something more,’ said Holden, rising to take leave 
with a coarse laugh. ‘ Well, good-bye, Mrs. Crewe; we are quits 
now, and we are not likely to meet again; but I can tell you, I 
never was so comfortable as in your house, and I consider you no 
end of a trump, if you'll forgive the expression. Good-bye, Miss 
Piers, and permit me to offer my sincere congratulations on your 
approaching union with Mr. Piers of Pierslynn. Pray tell that 
gentleman I had the honour of being presented to you, and I think 
he is the luckiest dog going! My best wishes for your long life 
and happiness.’ So saying he picked up his hat, made an abrupt - 
bow, and left the room, the sound of the front door closing 
reaching the ears of his auditors before they had recovered power 
of speech. Then Laura exclaimed reproachfully, ‘Oh! Mrs. 
Crewe! how could you tell everything to that dreadful vulgar 
common man!’ ; 

‘My dear child! I never was so vexed with myself! but he 
dragged it out of me. You know the almost diabolical skill of 
these legal people, and I defy anyone to have resisted his cross- 
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examination. I don’t know why he should want to know! only 
that he may be an emissary of those Trents, who have set their 
hearts on catching Mr. Piers, and are ready to snap your nose off 
for coming between them !’ 

*I don’t like to say much about it, Mrs. Crewe, but I am awfully 
vexed that you should have spoken of Reginald and myself to such 
a man.’ 

* Do, dear, forgive me! though I am quite sure in a few days 
your approaching marriage will be openly announced, and then it 
is no matter who knows.’ 

‘I am not so sure. Remember, we have got to hear what the 
Admiral will say, and, above all, what Mrs. Piers will say——and oh! 
Mrs. Crewe, let us not be too sure of anything.’ 

‘Pooh! nonsense, my dear! there are many bright happy days 
before you! You have brought me luck—Here! look at these 
crisp notes, and the gold, such nice new-looking gold! That dread- 
ful low-bred creature has paid me after all, and now I will just 
put on my bonnet and go out with you. There’s a pretty square 
of carpet at Johnson’s in the Edgware Road, that I have been dying 
to buy for this month past for your room! We will fetch it home 
in a cab, and I will lay it down to-night.’ 


CuarTrer XIV. 


But Laura’s vague displeasure was quickly dispelled by the 
sunshine of Reginald’s presence, when, true to his tryst, he arrived 
early the day after his visit to the Admiral, bright, debonair, and 
complaisant, as became a successful wooer. 

Laura had so far caught the prevuiling epidemic, that she rose 
at an unusually early hour, and regulated her little painting-room, 
decking it with flowers, and arranging it with a degree of pleasant 
picturesque confusion suitable to an artistic abode. No longer 
dared she turn a glance of stoic disregard on such small vanities 
as lace frills and cambric tuckers; on the contrary, she was careful 
to put the softest and snowiest tulle round her neck and wrists, 
and found herself gazing with almost painful anxiety in the glass 
to see if any amount of brushing could convey to her dull hair the 
satiny sheen which was the characteristic of Winnie’s. She desisted 
with a slight sigh, resolving to leave herself alone. ‘He loves 
me for something better than my looks,’ she thought, ‘ or he would 
never have sought me.’ 

Mrs. Crewe was discreetly engaged when Reginald rattled up 
in ahansom, having dispensed with ‘pomp and state’ in the shape 
of servants and horses. 
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It was a moment of almost painfully nervous pleasure till the 
first greeting was over and they had settled down into the charm- 
ing frank cousinly intercourse dashed with lover-like warmth which 
Reginald always maintained. 

‘Well! Laura,’ he began, after they had settled themselves 
in the drawing-room for a good talk,—‘ my interview with the 
Admiral was very satisfactory on the whole. He seems favourably 
disposed towards me, but he did not commit himself. He is 
coming up to town to-morrow to talk with you, dear! It is 
evidently a tremendous affair with him! Whereas to you and me, 
who have known each other for the first half of our lives, it seems 
quite natural to spend the rest of it together. Eh! Laura ?’ 

‘ No, Reggie—not yet, to me at least it seems very strange ; and 
the Admiral is coming! Don’t think me foolish and weak—but I 
quite dread the idea of talking to him. What an awful array of 
responsibilities he will set before me !’ 

Reginald laughed. ‘Let him talk, Laura—why should you 
mind? Jam the principal personage, and you don’t think I am 
going to be a hard taskmaster ?’ 

‘ What did he say about your mother, Reginald ?’ 

‘About my mother? Oh! nothing—nothing particular.’ 

‘Of course you spoke of her. What did he say? Does he 
think it will be very difficult to get her consent ?’ 

‘Oh no. He thinks it is quite right and natural—the correct 
thing, in short—that we should marry. He was good enough, too, 
to express high approbation of my unworthy self.’ 

*I knew he always liked you, Reggie. Have you written to 
your mother ?’ 

‘Ihave. She is frightfully slow about answering letters, so I 
shan’t expect a reply much before the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘Surely she will reply quickly to such a letter as yours!’ cried 
Laura, surprised. 

‘We will see,’ returned Reginald evasively. ‘ By the way, I 
did not forget about your cousin Winnie. The Admiral had had 
2. letter from her, and was rather indignant with her aunt. He is 
going to send for her forthwith, so she will be a nice little brides- 
maid for you.’ 

‘And he is sally going to wed for her? Oh, that is too 
delightful! What have I done to deserve all this happiness ?’ and 
the quick tears of joy sprang to her eyes. 

‘Dear Laura!’ cried Reginald, looking keenly at her. ‘ You 
are happy, then, to be my wife! You do love me?’ &c. &e. 


It was a day long to be remembered—everything was couleur 
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de rose. Reginald was not so absorbed in his réle of lover that 
he could not do the agreeable to Mrs. Crewe, and solace her soul 
with little anecdotes of the Saltshire magnates, &c. 

The afternoon was spent strolling through the galleries of 
South Kensington, and art never seemed so charming before to 
Laura, for her appreciation was keen and deep, and Reginald was 
not without taste and culture, while the morsels of tender per- 
sonality niched in among more general topics lit up their inter- 


* course like jewelled points ! 


But evening drew in, and Reginald was obliged to leave early, 
as he had an appointment ‘at eight which he had postponed to 
give the day to Laura. 

‘Oh, Reggie,’ she exclaimed as he was going, ‘I forgot to tell 
you that an acquaintance of yours was here yesterday—a Mr. 
Holden.’ 

‘Who!’ asked Reginald as if astonished. ‘Holden? ‘What 
brought him here ?’ 

* He came to pay Mrs. Crewe some money.’ 

‘She should not parade you for all the raff of clerks that have 
lodged in her house !’ 

‘She did not ; I came in accidentally.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t want you to know such fellows. He was the 
plague of my life at Trent’s office. He does not know his place.’ 

‘ Well, Mrs. Crewe says he is going to Australia.’ 

‘He is right to export himself before it is done for him.’ 
Reginald spoke hastily—harshly ; then, with a sudden change of 
tone, he bid Laura an affectionate good-night, and left her slightly 
wondering at his impatience, 


But despite her sense of happiness, her faith in Reginald’s 
loyalty and love, the morrow which succeeded this blissful day 
was one of trial to Laura; though Mrs. Crewe, with all her warm- 
hearted sympathy, was not aware that she suffered, yet there is 
real suffering in the ‘ fearful looking for of judgment’ from one 
who, however loved and respected, is actuated by motives and 
ideas somewhat beyond one’s ken. 

But the Admiral tarried, and poor Laura had even gone 
through the semblance of eating her early dinner, when the sound 
of a cab stopping at the gate and the ensuing peal of the bell told 
her the supreme moment was at hand. 

‘ Go, dear,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. ‘I will see him afterwards. 
Stop—let me put in this hair-pin and put your sash straight— 
there! you look very nice.’ 

Laura’s heart sank within her as she opened the drawing- 
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room door and found herself face to face with the Admiral. He 
was standing beside a small cabinet looking at a photograph of 
Winnie which stood upon it, and turned to meet her with a kind, 
grave smile. ‘ My dear Laura,’ taking her hand in one of his and 
then laying the other over it,‘I have been detained, and fear I 
have caused you some uneasiness.’ 

‘I have been very, very anxious to see you,’ said Laura in a low 
unsteady voice. 

‘ Naturally,’ said the Admiral, ‘ naturaliy ;’ and he led her to a 
chair—drawing one beside it for himself. Then there was a terrible 
pause. ‘It is a very solemn matter I have come to discuss with 
you, my dear ward,’ he began; ‘ but you have my sincere sympathy, 
my entire approval.’ 

_ As no suitable words would present themselves, Laura took her 
guardian’s hand gently and kissed it. 

‘It is a sacred and mysterious relationship that you and your 
cousin propose to enter into,’ he continued. ‘I hope, I believe, 
you would not enter lightly upon it. It is a solemn undertaking, 
Laura, to accept a man’s life! A wife’s responsibility is great. 
God has given a mighty and a glorious task into the hands of the 
woman, even to be as the hidden leaven—working unseen till the 
whole existence she shares is leavened.’ The Admiral paused with 
the usual wistful far-away outlook in his soft, grave, dark eyes, 
‘The husband has his part,’ he resumed ; ‘and though just now 
Reginald is in the flush of youth, prosperity, and first affection, 
there is that in him which will develope into the true Christian 
man—strong and faithful. His constancy to the love he so 
early conceived for yourself is in my opinion an evidence of his 
high character.’ 

‘IT am myself amazed at it,’ said Laura softly. 

‘Nay, J am not,’ replied the Admiral with a kind smile; ‘I 
admire and approve his choice. I believe my ward will make a 
true good wife. But Reginald tells me that he has persuaded you 
to an almost immediate marriage. I do not think this desirable 
or possible.’ 

‘He spoke to me of it,’ said Laura, blushing vividly. ‘ But I 
neither agreed nor refused—I could say nothing till I had seen 
you!’ 

‘Quite right—quite right,’ returned her guardian with an air 
of entire approval. ‘It is natural that the young man should be 
anxious to make you his wife—especially as you are an orphan 
and without a real home; but there is an obstacle—I greatly 


‘regret it—an obstacle which must be, and no doubt will be, over- 


come. I find it rather an ungracious task to explain.’ 
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‘T can save you,’ interrupted Laura, her colour receding even 
quicker than it came. ‘His mother, Mrs. Piers, refuses her con- 
sent,’ 

‘She does,’ said the Admiral. ‘Why! how did you know?’ 

‘ Because it is only natural that she should,’ returned Laura 
sadly. ‘I have little to recommend me as a daughter-in-law to a 
proud woman—and Mrs. Piers is proud; I have met her, my dear 
guardian! and if I am really a fit helpmate for her son, I do not 
think she could perceive it. This isa terrible, almost insurmount- 
able obstacle.’ She stopped short, her heart beating painfully. 

‘ Serious—but not insurmountable,’ said the Admiral sooth- 
ingly. ‘Mrs. Piers, like most loving mothers, estimates her son 
too highly, but in this love is our best ally ; she cannot long refuse 
her consent to what is important—nay, essential—to her son’s 
happiness.’ 

‘Alas!’ replied Laura, ‘I fear it will be difficult to remove 
her objections.’ 

‘I scarcely understand them,’ said the Admiral thoughtfully. 
‘You are a well-educated gentlewoman of his own blood, not too 
nearly related, well known to him in every particular of your 
life, in every respect an unusually prudent choice. I only fear 
it is greed which actuates her, a somewhat vain ambition ; but, 
my dear Laura, I propose to visit her myself. I go to Pierslynn 
the day after to-morrow, and hope to bring her to reason and 
common sense.’ 

‘ What! you undertake this journey for my sake, for my inter- 
est!’ cried Laura. ‘ You are indeed a father tome! But, dear, 
dear Admiral Desbarres, spare me the humiliation of being forced 
on Reginald’s mother! at least leave the attempt tohim. He 
can do more to reconcile her than anyone else. I would not for 
worlds cause any dissension between them, or enter a family 
averse to receive me.’ 

‘ That sounds finer than it really is, said the Admiral gravely. 
‘You have promised to be Reginald’s wife—your first duty is to 
think of his happiness, not your own pride; and though you are 
both bound by every means to seek his mother’s assent to your 
union, if she is obstinate in her objection to the marriage, I—I 
scarce know what to advise,’ his eyes assuming a troubled ex- 


. pression. ‘The duty and obedience due to a mother is almost 


limitless, he resumed after a moment’s pause, in a slow hesitating 
manner. ‘Yet the obligation on her to promote her son’s welfare 
is equally imperative. I feel it right that I should see Mrs. Piers, 
Laura! and, do not doubt I shall be directed aright. There is no 
use in urging any objections ’—for Laura made as if to speak— I 
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have resolved upon this visit ; I shall then go on to Liverpool and 
bring Winnie back with me.’ 

‘Bring Winnie back!’ cried Laura, her face brightening. 
‘Oh! dearest guardian, how grateful I am to you! It will be so 
delightful to have dear Winnie back again !’ 

The Admiral smiled. ‘She has been unjustly treated, poor 
child, and it is my intention from henceforth to take charge of 
her fortunes. I think I have mentioned that I am, or shall be, a 
richer man than I was, so that neither of you dear children need 
hesitate to accept the help I have pleasure in giving. It is 
business connected with my money-matters that prevents my 
going to Pierslynn to-morrow, as my young friend Reginald 
requested me. The feeling and tenacity he displays have, I assure 
you, touched my heart and enlisted my sympathy. He was on 
the point of accompanying me here, when some person called and 
detained him. He will soon be here. I depend, Laura, on your 
good sense and high principle resisting any entreaties of your 
fiancé to take a rash step. Remember, it is an evil begin- 
ning to outrage the first earthly duties. In time all will come 
right.’ 

‘ You may indeed trust me! I will not encourage Reginald to 
disobey his mother. I would rather forego 4 

* Beware of pride,’ said the Admiral gently. ‘ For the present, 
then, it is merely an engagement subject to the consent of Mrs. 
Piers. Meantime, you will learn to know each other in your new 
relationship; but I warn you, you will find Reginald rather un- 
reasonable ; and now we can say no more: the future is in God’s 
hands. Tell me, what arrangements can Mrs. Crewe make to 
receive Winnie?’ 

Laura gladly pursued the fresh and welcome topic while her 
veins thrilled with mingled pain and pleasure ; pain at the evidently 
determined opposition of Mrs. Piers, and pleasure at the eagerness 
to call her his displayed by Reginald. She knew of old how 
tenacious a will he possessed, and never doubted that in the end 
he would overrule all opposition; in the mean time there was an 
evil quarter of an hour to be endured with what fortitude and 
cheerfulness she could. 

While she listened and replied to her guardian, a quick firm 
foot sprang up the front door-steps, and a loud decisive ring made 
her heart leap for joy. 

The next moment Reginald entered with head erect, a smile 
on his lips, and an indescribable look of triumphant satisfaction in 
his eyes. He walked straight up to Laura, and, taking the hand 
she held out, pressed closer to her and kissed her cheek with an 
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unmistakable air of proprietorship that drew a kindly smile from 
the Admiral. 

‘ Well, Laura,’ he said, still holding her hand while he bowed 
to her guardian, ‘has the Admiral told you of my mother’s 
letter ? but I see he has. Come, my darling, you must not let 
that worry you. My poor mother has the sort of estimate of my 
value usually formed by widows of their only sons, and were you a 
. princess with half your father’s dominions for a dowry, I doubt if 
she would think you worthy of my noble self.’ 

‘Oh no, dear Reginald,’ said Laura with a deprecating shake 
of the head. ‘She would welcome a princess fast enough, but I 
do not wonder at her being a little surprised at the choice her 
prince has made. We must have patience, and try to bring her 
round, for indeed, indeed, I could not marry you save with her 
consent.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Laura! with or without it, we will be man and wife 
before six months are over. What do you say, Admiral ?’ 

‘That in all probability you will be man and wife with your 
mother’s consent,’ he returned. 

‘When did you. hear from your mother, Reginald?’ asked 
Laura. 

‘I found a letter waiting me when I returned last night.’ 

‘ May I see it?’ she said timidly. 

‘No, no, there would be no use. Eh, Admiral Desbarres ? 
Besides, it would be a breach of confidence to show it.’ 

‘That is enough,’ returned Laura resignedly, but she looked 
very downcast and sad. 

‘I want to make some arrangement with Mrs. Crewe about 
Winnie,’ said the Admiral, breaking the short silence which had 
fallen upon them. ‘ Will you ask if she would kindly receive me, 
Laura?’ 

Laura rose to seek her, and Reginald, who for all his bright 
looks seemed restless and ill-at-ease, followed his fiancée as she left 
the room. ‘You will find me in the studio, he said. ‘I have 
not inspected your work since I came back. And the Admiral 
will like a téte-d-téte with Mrs. Crewe.’ 

Laura smiled and nodded as she ran upstairs to summon Mrs. 
Crewe. 

Whether Mrs. Piers gave her consent or not, she could not 
deprive her of the delight of being watched and waited for by her 
hero, her king, her réve de quinze ans. 

So while Mrs. Crewe, decked in her very best black silk, her 
most carefully preserved fichu of real lace, her most gracious 
smiles, went to discuss finance with the general benefactor, Laura 
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descended to the painting-room, where she found Reginald seated 
smoking a cigar with cousinly familiarity. 

‘You don’t mind a little smoke, Laura?’ he said, rising to put a 
chair for her near his own. ‘It is the right thing for a studio, you 
know. I always think to be an artist you must smoke, were it 
only cigarettes. But I want a talk all by ourselves. We know 
what we want as no third person can.’ And throwing the re- 
mainder of his cigar out of the window, he began to exclaim 
against his mother’s unreasonableness, her want of consideration 
for him, not harshly and partly in jest, but winding up by a strong 
appeal to Laura’s love and faith in him, not to allow anyone’s 
opinions or whims to separate them; urging her with vehemence 
that half-frightened her, while she could not quite keep possession 
of her cool reason before the unexpected force and fire of his argu- 
ments and entreaties. He knew his mother, he said ; no amount of 
persuasion would avail ; he was, indeed, averse to the Admiral’s plan 
of an interview, which was not consistent with what was due to 
Laura, his beloved and respected future wife ; nothing but decided 
action would produce any effect on his mother; once they were 
absolutely married and Mrs. Piers saw the fruitlessness of oppo- 
sition, she would come round and become reconciled. Would 
Laura have the courage to be his, in spite of all opposition? Mrs. 
Crewe would certainly befriend them. Once the marriage ceremony 
had been performed and they had been away on their wedding trip, 
no one would attempt to take Laura from him, though she was 
still under age. 

‘Reginald, Reginald!’ cried Laura, startled into her senses 
again by the wild plan he was suggesting, and withdrawing the 
hand he had held tightly in both of his, ‘ what are you thinking 


of? You cannot wish to marry in the face of everyone’s disapproba- — 


tion, to make a run-away marriage, before trying what reason and 
persuasion will do! It would be disgraceful folly. It is not like 
you to be so—foolish.’ 

A cloud gathered on Reginald’s brow. ‘I thought you had 
warmer sympathy with me,’ he said gloomily. 

Before Laura could utter the earnest denial of this charge 
which rose to her lips, Mrs. Crewe was heard calling discreetly 
before opening the door,—‘ Laura, my dear Laura!’ and then 
presenting herself. ‘The Admiral wants to see you both before 
he goes,’ said she; ‘and he cannot stay any longer, I regret to 
say.’ 

: Laura rose immediately, and Reginald with evident reluctance. 
‘Think of what I have said,’ he whispered as they left the room 
and followed Mrs. Crewe to the Admiral’s presence, ‘ and do not let 
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an overstrained idea of duty or propriety make you indifferent to 
my happiness.’ 

The Admiral took leave with his usual kindly yet formal 
politeness, apologising for taking Mr, Piers away from more 
attractive society, but saying that they had still some important 
matters to see to and arrange. 

Mrs. Crewe with impressive observance followed them to the 
door, from which she observed a somewhat dilapidated four- 
wheeler approaching, and displacing the smart hansom which 
awaited the Admiral and Reginald. 

‘ Who in the world can it be?’ said Mrs. Crewe. 

‘ Please ’m, Mr. Piers has forgotten his gloves,’ cried Collins 
eagerly. - 

‘Run, then, my girl,’ said Mrs. Crewe, turning and standing 
back to let her pass, so that she missed seeing a gentleman get 
out of the cab—a man of middle height but exceedingly broad- 
shouldered and square, with loose-looking dark clothes and a cloth 
cap. There was a short stoppage while the departing guest re- 
ceived his gloves, then the hansom drove off and the new-comer, 
shouldering a large portmanteau, entered the garden. 

Mrs. Crewe gave a sudden joyful shriek. ‘It is Denzil!’ she 
cried. ‘ Denzil himself!’ 

- She flew down the steps and endeavoured to embrace him, 
portmanteau and all. 

‘My dear, dear boy! my blessed son! Here, Collins, take 
this great horrid portmanteau. Come in, my dearest son. You 
must be so tired and hungry. Do give that thing to Collins,’ 

‘No, mother, it is too heavy for the girl; I will put it down 
indoors. Why, you are looking uncommonly well, mother !—ever 
so much better than when I left you.’ 

He quickly ascended the steps, and Laura, not liking to intrude 
on the joyful meeting of mother and son, ran away upstairs to her 
own room. 





(Ze be continued.) 





